TERMS—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
THREE DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ADVANCE, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 


1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


Messrs. Editors—I very much regret to 
be under the necessity of finding fault, io 
apy respect whatsoever, with the Minutes 
of the General Assembly, which bave been 


prepared with the accustomed skill and 


general accuracy of our experienced and 
faithful Permanent Clerk; the more espe- 
cially as his duties at the last Assembly 
were unusually laborious and perplexing— 


but justice to others demands it at my 


hands. 
In giving the Committee appointed by 
the Moderator, on the subject of a Church 


Commentary, the names of two distin- 


guished brethren, viz., the Rev. Dr. B. M. 
Smith, and the Rev. Dr. Willis Lord, are 
omitted in the published Minutes. On in- 
quiry at the office of the Stated Clerk, I 
learned that the published minute is in 
accordance with the record, as it came 
from the hands of the Permanent Clerk. I 
then addressed a note to the Moderator on 
the subject, who authorizes me to say that 
‘Drs. Smith and Lord were appointed by 
him members of the Committee, and that 
their names were on the memorandum 
handed to the Clerk. Those brethren, 
therefore, are as fully members of the Com- 
mittee as those named in the record, and 
will be expected by the Church, as well as 
by their colleagues, to assume all the re- 
sponsibilities, and to discharge all the 
duties belonging to the Committee, equally 
with those named in the Minutes. The 
incidental clerical omission can easily be 


supplied at the next Assembly, on a simple 


motion to correct the record. 

I may also add, that the names of the 
Moderator and the Rev. Dr. R J. Breckin- 
ridge were added to the Committee by a 
direct and spontaneous vote of the Assem. 


bly. Very respectfully, 
KT. Bairp. 
Crawfordsville, Miss., Sept. 15, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


VOTING AND PRAYING. 


Moreover, thou shalt provide out of all the people, 
able men, such as fear God. men of truth, hating 
covetousness, and place such to be rulers.— Zod. 
xviii. 21. Take you wise men and understand- 
ing, and known among your tribes.—Deut. i. 13. 


These were directions for the people of 

Israel in the choice of rulers, who were to 
be inaugurated into office by Moses. Were 
they ‘written for their sakes alone,”’ or for 
us also? ‘For us also,” Rom. iv. 23, 24; 
“for all Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for instruction in 
righteousness, that we may be thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works,” 2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17. I would propose to every voter— 
especially conscientious ones—to imagine 
the character of each candidate for office 
fully written out on the ticket, with the 
above inspired truths at the head, and to 
vote accordingly, remembering that the 
choice of wicked rulers is a declaration to 
God that we prefer such to rule over us, 
and that they will be set over us as a 
punishment for our sins. Neh. ix. 37. 
_ In view of the important interests in- 
volved in the coming elections, 1 would 
also propose that prayer be made by every 
person, male and female, «that the lot cast 
into the lap,” mayeminently and graciously 
be so disposed of the Lord, as to result in 
the best interests of the whole people, and 
of the Church and world. «The effectual, 
fervent prayers of oe righteous person 
avail much.” In ote instance they would 
have saved cities, vile and abominable 
above all on the earth, had there been but 
ten righteous persons therein, not knowing 
of the threatened destruction, and not spe- 
cially praying for deliverance therefrom. 
In another instance they “turned into fool- 
ishness the counsels” of a wise statesman. 
Let every praying person from the present 
time until the elections take place, ‘enter 
into their closets and pray to their Father 
who seeth in secret, that he may reward 
them openly, in bringing confusion upon 
such counsels and efforts as may bring evil 
upon the land, the Church, and the world; 
and blessing and success upon such as will 
bring good t@ the Church, our country, and 
the world. If the prayers of ‘one avail 
much,” what may we not expect from 
‘two or three agreeing ;” and especially 
from the many Abrahams in spirit, who 
belong to the various denominations in our 
land? I. 


For the Presbyterian. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S IMAGE. 


[Io publishing this we express no opinion 
of the theory.—L£ds. Pres. } 


The ancients of all nations paid much 
attention to dreams as prognostications of 
coming events. God often chooses that 
method of communication with his faithful 
servants; and we see by the strange scene 
enacted in the court of the King of Baby- 
lon, as related in the second chapter of 
Daniel, that this mode of communicating 
knowledge was in accordance with the uni- 
versal sense of mankind in the earlier ages 
of the world. Pharaoh dreamed, and was 
troubled until he learned the interpretation ; 
and the mighty monarch of Babylon was 
troubled in spirit, ‘‘and his sleep brake 
from him,”’ for the same cause. id 

In the latter case there was one very pe- 
culiar circumstance. The king had dream- 
ed; he knew that a strange vision had 
presented itself to his imagination while 
asleep; but, to use his own language, ‘the 
thing went from him.” This is by no 
means an uncommon thing in the phenome- 
non of dreams; but that a mau should be 
greatly troubled about a dream which he 
could not: even recall to remembrance, was 
very remarkable. His mind must have 
been deeply impressed and fearfully agi- 
tated; but the hand of God was in it all. 

The utterly unreasonable demand made 
of the magicians, astrologers, sorcerers, and 
others by the king, not only to interpret the 
dream, but to snatch it from the oblivion 
into which it had sunk, under penalty of 
being cut to pieces, and their houses being 
made dunghills, gives us a glimpse of an- 
cient despotism in its most frightful form. 
What a humiliating picture of human na- 
ture is exhibited in the scene before us! 
On the one side is unlimited power, coupled 
with fierce, ungovernable passion, and un- 
measured cruelty; on the other, abject de- 
ceivers, caught in a snare from which no 
trick, no cunning, no jugglery could extri- 
cate them, are pleading in vain with the 
tyrant that “‘there was not a man upon 
earth that could show the king’s matter.” 

Such was the dark back-ground upon 
which it pleased the Almighty Ruler of 
all to draw fur our contemplation one of 
the grandest pictures that ever was present- 
ed to the mind of. man. Light is poured 
upon the canvass through the soul of Dan- 
iel; and as the magnificent image which 
had passed in the visions of the night be- 


fore the mind of the King, and then sunk 
into oblivion, leaving not a trace behind, 
re-appeared under the graphic words of the 
prophet, how must his proud spirit have 

wed before the great man standing in his 
presence, and still more before the God 
whom he served. 

Nothing in human language can surpass 
the grandeur of Daniel’s address to the 
King. Calm, eloquent, and clear as the 
light of heaven, his words fell upon the soul 
of the astonished monarch, and as he closed 
this proudest and most powerful of mortals 
ee himself at the feet of his humble 

sraelitish captain. But Daniel disclaimed 
all merit, and gave the glory to God alone, 
just as Joseph had done when, in like man- 
ner, he stood before the King of Egypt. 

But our object at present is to speak of 
the vision itself, rather than the manner of 
its revelation. 

‘Thou, O King, (said Daniel,) sawest, 
and behold a great image. This great 
image, whose brightness was excellent, 
stood before thee, and the form thereof was 
terrible. This image’s head was of fine 
gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his 
belly and his thighs of brass, his legs of 
iron, his feet part of iron and part of clay.” 
Such is the short and graphic description of 
the monstrous vision that was presented to 
the mind of this idolatrous man—this votary 
of image worship.- Nothing could be more 
mysterious than its symbolical meaning as 


But its destruction was even more strange 
and mysterious than the image itself. 

“And thou sawest till that a stone was 
cut out without hands, which smote the 
images upon his feet that were of iron and 
clay, and brake them to pieces. Then was 
the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and 
the gold broken to pieces together, and 
became like the chaff of the summer thresh- 
| ing-flour, and the wind carried them away, 
and no place was found for them; and 
the stone that smote the image became a 
great mountain, and filled the whole earth.” 

The revelation thus made through the 
sleeping imagination of this potent and 
despotic prince, who had probably at that 
time no knowledge whatever of the true 
God or of revealed truth, is altogether 
political. It related solely to forms of gov- 
ernment as they should successively arise 
among men. That this image prefigured 
exclusively the Chaldean, the Medo-Per- 
sian, the Grecian, and Roman powers, as 
they successively arose and fell, as some 
commentators interpret it, [do not think; 
for had that been so, then the image could 
not at any one time have been complete ; 
for before even the arms and breast ap- 
peared the head must have been gone; and 
so on successively downwards to the feet 
and toes. 

It. is true that Daniel, in his interpreta- 
tion, said emphatically to Nebuchadnezzar, 
*¢ Thou art this head of gold.” But in this 
I think he addresses him, not so much as 
an individual, as the head or representative 
of a class. The King of Babylon was an 
absolute monarch, a despot in the purest 
and simplest sense of the word; but while 
he, as @ man, was only as a vapour which 
appeared for a little while, and then van- 
ished away, his class yet remain upon the 
earth, and thus “this head of gold,” the 
first and highest part of the image, is still 
an existing and terrible reality. 

Next came the silver portion. This has 
ever been interpreted to symbolize the 
Medo-Persian empire, which rose upon the 
ruins of the Chaldean. But this, too, 
stands as the representative of another 
class ever since and yet existing. 

The brass prefigured the Grecian em- 
pire, of which numerous types have been 
found in all ages, and many yet exist. 

The iron came next. Here the all-sub- 
duing strength and power of the Roman 
empire is supposed to be set forth; but 
while Rome, as an empire, has long since 
passed away, the world is still full of iron 
governments. The image, therefore, is still 
complete in all its parts. — 

As we descend, in the interpretation, 
from the head of gold, we find the metals 
suecessively becoming at once both baser 
and stronger—from less to more of the 
military and popular elements mingling in 
the structure of the governments.’ J.et us, 
for the sake of illustration, class them thus: 


Gold— Absolute monarchy, or despotism. 
Existing examples, China, Japan, and many 
petty barbarous States. - 

Silver—Monarchy, only limited by a 
council of nobles or princes, and by a code 
of laws. When Darius made a decree, he 
lacked power to change or annul it. Ex- 
isting examples, Russia, the Ottoman Em- 
pire, Persia, and some other minor king- 
doms. 

Brass.—The Grecian, or rather the Ma- 
cedonian empire. Existing examples, Aus- 
tria and Prussia may be put either into this 
or the iron class. In the former there-is a 
very small admixture of the popular ele- 
ment, and but little, comparatively, of the 
strength of iron. . 


Iron.—Here Rome is unmistakably pre- 
figured. Existing examples, Great Britain 
and France are now the legs, the supporters, 
of the image; while numerous meaner king- 
doms and states, where the military and 
popular enter largely into the structure of 
the governments, with still baser and utterly 
incongruous elements, exist this day as the 
toes of the image. 

So stood the image before the mind of 
the sleeping monarch ages before its com- 
pletion in all its parts; and yet he himself 
was its head. And he saw it smitten with 
a stone cut out without hands—suitten, not 
upon his head, nor breast, but upon his 
feet; ‘‘and then was the iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, and the gold broken to 
pieces TOGETHER.” Together—at once, 
simultaneously. Is not that the true im- 
port of the words? Nebuchadnezzar had 
been broken, and become like the chaff of 


appeared; so did Cyrus before Alexander 
appeared; and Alexander had vanished 
from the earth long before the Cwsars 
‘‘broke in pieces’? and ruled the world 
with their iron rod. Restrict the interpre- 
tation to these rulers or these empires, and 
the image never had an existence as a com- 
plete structure; in o her words, it was no 
image at all; but take them as classes, or 
rather as representing classes, and the solu- 
tion is easy and natural. This being so, 
the destruction of the image is an event 
yet im the future. An event—not a long 
series of events. The blow upon the feet 
caused the wreck of the whole. It is repre- 
sented as an effect sudden and treavendously 
potent. No slow decay, no gradual sinking, 
but an instantaneous grinding to powder, 
and dispersion before the wind. 

The stone cut out without hands.—All 
commentators concur that this is Christ. 
Christ, as set forth in the second psalm— 
“Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 
thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel.” Christ, as reigning and putting 
his enemies under his feet. 

““Smote the image upon his feet.’’—What 
this means the event only can show; but 
yet it is very significant, for it seems to in- 
timate that the tremendous vibration that 
shall shiver the image to microscopic frag- 
ments shall proceed from what men call the 
lower stratum of society. It was there 
whence proceeded the force which shook all 
. the thrones of Europe near the close of the 


it stood in its terrible grandeur before him. 


the summer threshing-floor, before Cyrus 


| last century; and now similar forces are 
rising again in Kurope. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s image is standing in 
all its huge and terrible proportions this 
day; but even we, who can only see the 
outside of things, and that at a distance, 
ean perceive that it is trembling. 

_ My object in writing these few words is 
merely to suggest thought upon this great 
prophecy—for such it is; for itemay be that 
its fulfilment is near at hand; and if so, 
who among us is ready for the coming of 
“that great and dreadful day of the Lord?” 
| J. C. 


Armstrong county, Sept. 1860. 


For the Presbyterjan. 


A YOUNG SAILOR. 


I CANNOT GO TO THAT DOOR WITHQUT CHRIST. 


A young Dane, a sailor, came into the 
prayer-meeting of the Mariner’s Church, 
New York, (under the direction of the Port 
Society,) a few nights since, a careless sin- 
ner, yet with some respect fér the house of 
God. He had been thughtjn childhood to 
reverence the sanctuary, and being invited 
with some others, his shipmates, came to 
the place of prayer. As the services pro- 
ceeded, the Spirit of the Lord convinced 
him of his sins. He thought of home, of 
early instruction, of a mother’s prayers, 
and he wept—wept bitter tears of peni- 
tence. He felt that he was chief of sin- 
ners, that he was beyond the reach of hope, 
that he had sinned against light and know- 
ledge. He was sinking in despair. He 
had been at sea in all kinds of wickedness 
seven years, and though young in years, 
felt old in sin. He felt— 

“ Depth of mercy, can there be 

Mercy for a wretch like me?” 
The question was unanswered till the pas- 
tor rose to close the meeting, and invited 
sinners of every hue to come to Christ. He 
referred to his ownjexperieuce, stated he 
had been nine years and a half io the fore- 
castle without Christ, and that God found 


sailor. 

Ah! thought the young sailor, is that 
true? Then there is hope for me! OQ, 
may I come—I will come now! Just at 
that instant the invitation was given to any 
who felt the need of an interest in the 
prayers of God’s children, to rise. 
mediately sprang to his feet with eight 
others, and signified with them his need of 
the Saviour. 

From that moment the decision was 
made. He attended the subsequent meet- 
ings as they occurred during the following 
week. At the end of that time he called 
upon the pastor to relate his happy change. 
He then remarked, ‘‘When [I rose for 
prayer, I put my foot down, and resolved 
from this moment I am Christ’s, and [ will 
serve him, God helping me, while I live.” 
The pastor reminded him that the flesh is 
weak, and not to be.trusted. He remarked 
with much emphasis, «‘ [ know it, and now 
I cannot go to that door (pointing across 
the room) without Christ.” 

He has gone to sea with a deep sense of 
his own weakness. As he left he exclaimed, 
‘<I now go to sea to labour for Christ. Do 
not forget me in your prayers!’’ Will not 
Christians pray for him? Shall we not all 
pray for that faith that will enable us to 
feel, ««I can do nothing without Christ?” 

C.J. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LIFE INSURANCE of CLERGYMEN. 


There is a little pamphlet, which is well 
worthy the attention of every rullng elder in 
our Church—and, indeed, of every layman. 
Its title is, Address of the Corporation for 
Relief of Poor and Distressed Presbyterian 
Ministers, and of the Poor and Distressed 
Widows and Children of Presbyterian Mi- 
nisters. By Presbyterian, we are informed, 
is meant German Reformed, Dutch Re- 
formed, Associate, Reformed, and Associate 
Reformed, and Cumberland Presbyterians, 
as well as the larger bodies of Presbyte- 
rians. The plan of operation is very simple 
and advantageous. By the payment of a 
small sum yearly, at the decease of the in- 
sured a sum of one hundred dollars, or an 
annuity of one.hundred dollars can be se- 
cured to the family. It is not our purpose 
to enter into the details of this plan of in- 
surance, but to direct attention to a special 
and valuable advantage held out by this 
Corporation, which is this:—-By the pay- 
ment of a stipulated sum at one time, a 
congregation can insure the pastoral office 
of their church. Whoever may be the 
incumbent, he has his life insured, or his 
old age. If he die, and another take his 
place, this same now becomes insured by 
the original deposit; while the annuity is 
continued to the family of his predecessor. 
Thus we understand the following on page 
11:—‘« Whenever, for any cause whatever, 
the deposit ceases to be required for his 
benefit (the pastor’s, thus insured)—that 
is to say, whenever he or his representatives, 
or his family, become entitled to the provi- 
sion which the Corporation has bargained 
to pay, another minister may be nominated, 
who will thereupon have the same rights 
as the one first named had; and in the 
same way afterwards another aod another ; 
and thus several families, otherwise per- 


haps destitute, may be receiving benefits 


at one and the same time, as the fruits of 
this single deposit.’? Suppose, now, a con- 
gregation raise a sum of $500, which is 
deposited with the Corporation for the benefit 
of their pastor. If his age be twenty-seven 
years, in case of his decease, his family will 
have an annuity of $105.35; or, if so 
agreed, a sum of $1396 65; or, if it stiould 
be so bargained, when that pastor reaches 
the age of sixty, he will receive each year 

220.85. He dies, and another comes in 
his place, whose family will be entitled, in 
case of his decease, to a certain sum or 
annuity, proportioned to the age at which 
he became the successor of the first incum- 
bent of the insurance. Thus we under- 
stand this provision, than which nothing of 
the kind could be more generous. 

The advantages of all this are apparent 
at once, and need no enforcement; and 
its provisions are within reach of almost all 
our congregations. Few such have we in 
settled communities which could not raise 
a fund of five huodred or a thousand dol- 
lars. It might require three or five years 
to obtain the sum; yet it could be done by 
donation, monthly contribution, by sewing 
circles, or festivals. The encouragement 
in all such efforts would be the permanency. 
It would not be limited to the present pas- 
tor’s life, or continuance among them. 
Besides, this would be an advantage to the 
congregation either in securing a pastor or 


retaining one. Such a provision would 


him there, a poor, drunken, blaspheming— 


He im- } 


force. 


| often do away with the desire for a change 
on the part of a pastor; for he would be 
contented to struggle along on his insuff- 
cient salary, cheered by that which does 
not cheer him now, that his wife and little 
oues would have a small stipend to fall back 
upon in case of his decease. | 

Might not benevolent laymen remember 
this object in their bequests? How better 
perpetuate one’s memory in the congrega- 
tion of the saints? Church endowments 
are not desirable, hecause they lead to 
peouriousness ; for where little is required 
to support the gospel, there will be little 
given for any object. But such an endow- 
ment for a pastor’s old age, or for his 
family, while a great blessing to them, 
would not choke the charities of the people. 

Reader, will you not see to it that your 
church has such a fund? If no one else 
moves in the matter do you, and God will 
bless your efforts. G. S. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 


Messrs. Editors—An article on extem- 
poraneous preaching in the Presbyterian 
of August 25, contains some valuable hints 
on the subject, but bears some marks, we 
think, of having been written rather ezx- 
temporaneously. For example—< It seems 
to be conceded that the practice of commit- 
ting to memory the entire discourse, has uni- 
formly almost a dwarfing influence on the 
mind. Two of the most distinguished min- 
isters of America freely admitted to the 
writer that they deeply regretted ever hav- 
ing adopted the extemporaneous method. 
The great objection to it, practically, ap- 
pears to be the impossibility of preserviog 
a compact style, so necessary in discourses 
of power.” The great objection to which? 
the extemporaneous method? or the me- 
moriter ? 

We have little to say in favour of the 
former, and we trust the remarks of the 
writer in regard to its tending to indolence 
and diffuseness of style may have their full 
But if “the great objection” of 
leading to diffuseness, and “the far greater 
objection” of tending to indolence, be laid 
against the memoriter method, or against 
every other than that of reading, we could 
not go quite so far. We differ as to its 
being “conceded that it has a dwarfing in- 
fluence on the mind.” 

This, rather than the purely extempore 
manner—that which is ‘‘ generally adopted 
by the Dissenters of Kagland, and the Scot- 
tish clergy generally.”” And this, with the 
other fact, that “the Episcopal ministers 
cling to their manuscripts,” is a decided 
recommendation to me of its efficiency. 
And it does seem to me that the writer is 
singularly unfortunate in quoting authority 
or citing examples. He admits that the 
practice of the primitive Church (as well as 
the apostolic) is against reading. That 
Massilon and Bourdaloue “committed their 
finished discourses to memory;” that 
Whitefield «‘could not produce the greatest 
impression until he had repeated a sermon 
twenty or thirty times;” that the speech of 
Lord Brougham, which ‘electrified the 
audience,’ though elaborately prepared, 
‘‘appeared to be extemporaneous.” He 
might have mentioned Cicero, “the prince 
of orators,” in the same list. And we may 
safely say that the greatest orators the world 


erful effect without their manuscript. 

But if the writer should reply that he 
cited these examples against unstudied ex- 
tempore effusions, very .well. We can 
scarcely tell from his language. We quote 
them in favour of memoriter speaking, and 
in reply to the statement that it has “uni- 
formly almost a dwarfing influence on the 
mind. Were Demosthenes, and Tully, and 
Massilon, and Mason, and Brougham, in- 
tellectual dwarfs? Did their memorizing 
their thoughts even tend to dwarf their 
minds? Did it dwarf their souls? i 
We were a little surprised to hear that 
‘Mason, to say nothing of Davis and the 
Alexanders, read his most effective dis- 
courses, if we take efficiency to mean suc- 
cess in persuading men to be “ reconciled 
to God.” But though it may be so, that is 
a very different thing from saying that 
those same discourses were more efficient 
when read. It cannot be denied that all 
these men were powerful without their 
manuscripts; and the fact that some of 
them taught their students a theory which 
seemed to contradict their practice has more 
weight with me than that their practice 
should occasionally contradict their theory. 

We remark generally on the subject— 


‘Ist. That the same discourse, sermon, or 


oration, other things being equal, is, incal- 
culably more efficient when delivered, as it 
may be, without the manuscript. In other 
words, that in reading we must lose a large 
share of the power of elocution. 

2d. That the excellence of combining, 
in the case of a given individual, his high- 
est power of thought and of elocution, has 
been attained in many instances, and is still 
attainable. 

3d. That the difficulties to be overcome, 
though .great, are by many exaggerated, 
and the advantages undervalued. Our ob- 
servation has led us to believe that it does 
not dwarf the mind—that it does not waste 
time, in many instances, all things con- 
sidered; while on the other hand it im- 
proves the memory, forms the habit of 
quoting Scripture pertinently and correctly 
from memory; fits for preaching instantly 
‘sin season and out of season,” and for 
adapting the discourse to the circumstances 
of the day and hour; promotes connected- 
ness, if not compactness of style, (for a dis- 
connected medley, such as is often written 
extemporaneously, cannot be committed to 
memory); and is better for the throat and 
voice, besides its chief advantage of giving 
the free use of every member and faculty 
in delivery. An aged and able, though not 
highly distinguished clergyman, who always 
read, told me the other day that if he had 
his ministerial life to live again he would 
pursue a different course, thinking he could 
do more good. Let this case offset the 
cases of those ‘two of the most distinguished 
ministers of America,” (query—how did 
they become so distinguished?) who regret- 
ted to our author that they had always ex- 
tem porized. 

4th. We do not after all claim that the 
memoriter method should be generally 
adopted. The method that is best for one 
may not be best for another. There are 
foolish prejudices on both sides of this 
question. Some think that reading is not 
preaching at all—others think that every 
thing that is not read from manuscript must 
be extempore, and therefore must be poor. 
A D.D., of high standing as an eloquent 


preacher, told me that some of his most 


an offence, or soon forgets it. 
has ever seen have produced the most pow- | d 8 
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| effective discourses had been preached while 
ho turned over leaves on which there was 
not a line of his sermon. ‘There are some 
who should always read, some should never 
read, and perhaps more that should culti- 
vate both methods. But what we do claim 
is that more attention should be given in 
the primary school, in the college, the 
seminary, and the pulpit, to speaking with- 
out the manuscript. There is surpassing 
excellence in it, and this excellence may be 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL- PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF FAIRFIELD. 
The Presbytery of Fairfield closed their 


second semi-annual meeting at Sigourney, 
Iowa, September 14. We had a very 
pleasant and harmonious meeting of two 
days. The Rev. A. W. Haines was Mode- 
rator, and Dr. W. L. Orr, Clerk. By pre- 


attained by very many. Instead, t of | vious Olntment, the Rev. W. C. Holli- 
dissuading young men from it, I would eu | preached a valuable sermon on the office 


courage all to give it a thorough trial. And 
when we reflect that not one out of a hun- 
dred of all the sermons we preach will be, 
or ever should be printed, byt must be 
spent like arrows not to be gatMered up, it 
does seem to me that this meQhod with 
many would accomplish more goo 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE PILGRIM 
Talking with Himself Every Day in the Month. 


EIGHTEENTH DAY. 
Our light afflictions. —2 Cor. iv. 17. 
People are apt to complain of their trials, 
and exaggerate them. St. Paul was a sin- 
gular man in this respect. He talks about 
our light afflictions. He is right. Our 


afflictions are light—light compared with | 


our sins, for no one ever treated us worse 
than we have treated our Heavenly Father. 
Light, compared with the sufferings of 
others. This will appear if we think of 
him “who lifted up his eyes being in tor- 
ment.” Light, because they are but for a 
moment, and then ‘‘there shall be no more 
pain.” Light, compared with the pain of 
Jesus, who says, “Cannot ye watch with me 
one hour?” Light, because they are use- 
ful. Poverty gives rise to faith, illness to 
resignation, injury to forgiveness; thus, 
sorrows are commuted into pearls, and ene- 
mies leave jewels in the way, which we may 
lay up with our treasures in heaven. Light, 
because they are wiscly sent. They are 
selected as to number, kind, and quality. 
Every headache is dispensed in the right 
time and place. The Captain of our salva- 
tion understands every case, and knows 
what drilling is necessary to make a good 
soldier. Light, if we love and approach the 
hand that afflicts. I must try then to de- 
rive improvement from my tribulations, 
rather than to complain of them. I must 
have a smile for every pain; a cordial bless- 
ing for every one that annoys me; and 
never more resist the good angels of afflic- 
tion, which, though never welcome, are 
ever coming out of the unseen, laden with 
their weight of glory. | 


NINETEENTH DAY. 
Our Father which art in heaven.—Marrt. vi. 9. 


In prayer I must come to God as a child 
to a father, with great reverence for his 
name; with an affectionate interest like that 
of a son and heir, in all persons and things 
that are his; with submission to his will— 
asking not so much for the removal of the 
rod as for victory over sin; not like a bad 
child, with loud outcry asking amiss, but 
like a good child, saying, “ Father, I did not 
listen when I was taught, now teach me, 
and I will try to learn.” Asking not for a 
patrimony, but for daily bread—provision 
such as a child may use, both for the soul 
and the body, and most of all for the soul, 
faltering through the childhood of an end- 
less life. Asking forgiveness with the meek- 
ness of achild that is either unconscious of 
Asking pro- 
tection and companionship, not like the 
self-confident son, who hastens from his 


father’s house, shutting his ears with impa- | 


tience against the parting words of his 
parents, but like the child who lingers on 
the threshold conscious of his ignorance and 
weakness, and fearing to meet alone the 
temptations of society and the assaults of 
Satan. Asking not for wealth and distine- 
tion with covetous eagerness, but choosing 
rather to see the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory in the hands of that loving Father 
who knows what things I have need of 
before I ask him. Praying thus, I may 
come always like an infant that clings to its 
parents until even a good mother is weary; 
but God is never weary, and I may come to 
him without ceasing and without fear, even 
like a little child, for of such is the king- 
dom of God. 


TWENTIETH DAY. 
- Light is come into the world.—Joun iii. 19. 


The Bible is the light of the world. It 
contains the testimony of Jesus, who came 
from heaven, and who testifies what he has 
seen. When [ read his words, if I under- 
stand their meaning, I must regulate my 
conduct accordingly. In respect to the in- 
terpretation I may ask advice, but in respect 
to obedience, I may not take counsel either 
of my fellow men or of my own heart. 

The light of the Bible is sufficient to di- 
rect my steps. If by neglecting it I have 
fallen into calamity, I must not find fault 
with parents or teachers; it adds to my sin 
to complain that [ had not more instruction, 
when God has given me enough. I cannot 
excuse myself on account of youth. If I 
could live my life over, I should still make 
mistakes, and the experience of many lives 
would not save my soul; but if I follow the 
word of God, I am safe. Jesus knows the 
way, and [ may put my hand in his, and 
feel as much at ease as an infant sleeping 
in its father’s arms. 

The Bible resolves difficulties. It pro- 
mises an eternal life of peace, joy, and 
glory. To enter into such a life, I may 
pluck out a right eye if necessary, rather 
than, having two eyes, to be cast into hell- 
fire. 

The Bible not only counsels, it commands 
with majesty. The word of God is higher 
than the word of kings, as the heavens are 
higher than the earth. 
should obey. I may not postpone obedience 
even to follow a father to the grave. To 
delay is to offend God, and to turn away 
from Jesus, who goes before, holding up a 
light to guide my steps. 


OUR TURN MUST COME 


‘‘Generation after generation,” says a 
fine writer, ‘‘ have felt as we now feel, and 
their lives were as active as our own. They 
passed like a vapour, while nature wore the 
same aspect of beauty as when her Creator 
commanded her to be. 
be as bright over our graves as they now 
are around our paths. The world will have 
the same attractions for our offspring yet 
unborn that she had once for us as children. 
Yet a little while, and all will have happen- 
ed. The throbbing heart will be stifled, 
and we shall be at rest. Our funeral will 
find its way, and prayers will be said, and 
then we shall be left alone in silence and 
darkness for the worms. And it may be for 
a short time we shall be spoken of, but the 
things of life will creep in; and our names 
will soon be forgotten. Days will continue 


to move on, and laughter and song will be 
heard in the room in which we died; and 
the eye that mourned for us will be dried, 
and glisten again with joy; and even our 
children will cease to think of us, and will 


not remember to lisp our names,” 


When it directs, I | 


The heavens shall. 


of Deacon. The Rev. S. C. McCune 
| preached an excellent sermon on total de- 
pravity. Dr. C. O. Waters was present, 
and addressed the Presbytery and spectators 
on Presbyterian Colportage. One evening 
was delightfully spent in considering the 
cause of religious benevolence. Our defi- 
ciencies in this regard seemed to be deeply 
mourned over, and purposes expressed, and 
measures resolved on to bring up our 
churches much nearer the proper standard 
in future. We trust the future will show 
that these were not mere empty resolutions, 
soon to be forgotten. The next stated meet- 
ing is to be held at Birmingham, Friday 
evening, the 19th of April, 1861. All the 
ministers of Presbytery were present except 
one, and some six churches were unrepre- 
sented. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE. 


The Presbytery of Luzerge met, pursuant 
to adjournment, in Ilazleton, Pennsylvania, 
September 18, and in the absence of the Mode- 
rator was opened with a sermon by the Rey. 
N. G. Parke, from 2 Cor. iv. 17. 

The Committee on the Schuylkill itineracy 
reported that they had organized a church at 
Port Clinton with sixteen members, and the 
name of said church was enrolled among the 
list of our churches, : 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The Rev. Reuben Lowrie was dismiss- 
ed to unite with a Presbytery to be organized in 
Shanghai, China, and said Presbytery was not 
organized during the life time of Mr. Lowrie, 
therefure his name ought to be retained on our 


ist. 

The Rev. Messrs. Welles and Mitchell were 
appointed a Committee to prepare an obituary 
of Mr. Lowrie, and report at the adjourned 
— of Presbytery during the sessions of 

nod, 

The Committee of Missions, to whom were 
referred petitions from the Welsh churches at 
Pottsville and Minersville, respecting a con- 
nection with this Presbytery, reported, recom- 
mending that the application of the Welsh 
Calvinistic churches at Minersville and Potts- 
ville be granted, and that they be taken under 
the care of Presbytery, and be now enrolled 
as the Welsh Presbyterian Church at Potts- 
ville, and the Welsh Presbyterian Church at 
Minersville. 

A Committee was appointed to visit Har- 
vey’s Like, and if they find it expedient, to 
organize a church there. The Rev. Messrs. 
Snowden, Welles, and Ferguson, with ruling 
elder Charles Shoemaker, are said Committee. 

The question of a new Synod was taken up, 
and after some discussion the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

Whereas, The Presbytery of Northumberland 
has signified their willingness to unite with the 
Presbytery of Luzerne and the Presbytery of Sus- 
quehanna in asking the General Assembly to form 
a new Synod; therefore, 

_ Resolved, That in our judgment such a Synod 
is desirable, and that we will favour the move- 
ment. 

The Stated Clerk was directed to send a 
copy of this resolution to the Stated Clerks of 
the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, the 
Presbytery of Northumberland and of Susque- 
hanna. 

The stated meetings of Presbytery will 
hereafter be held on the last Tuesday of Jan- 
uary, and on the last Tuesday of June, instead 


Tuesday of September, as heretofore. 
The cause of Domestic Missions was special- 
ly commended to our churches. | 
N. Grier Parke, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF POTOMAC. 


The Presbytery of Potomac met in Warren- 
ton, Virginia, on Thursday, the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and by request of the Rev. Dr. Harri- 
son, the last Moderator, who was indisvosed, 
was opened with a sermon by the Rev. B. F. 
Bittinger, from Colossians i. 12. The Rev. D. 
Motzer was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. E. 
B. Smith, and Mr. D. D. Davidson, Temporary 
Clerks. The meeting was numerously attended 
by both ministers and ruling elders, and the 
deliberations characterized by the greatest 
unanimity and good feeling. Devotional exer- 
cises were happily blended with the usual 
routine of business, and, judging from the 
crowded and attentive congregations which 
waited upon the preaching of the word morn- 
ing and night of each day’s session, the most 
salutary results may be expected.. A Presby- 
terial missionary meeting was held with happy 
results, and also the usual celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper on the Sabbath. The free con- 
versation on the state of religion within our 
bounds, revealed a healthy tone of Christian 
feeling in the churches, and gave encouraging 
indications of increased activity and progress 
in the kingdom of our Redeemer. Among the 
more important items of business transacted 
are the following: 


Resolved, 1. That Presbytery deem it the solemn 
duty of each communicant on the roll of its 
churches, to contribute at least one dollar a year 
to Domestic Missions; and that the sessions of the 
churches be strictly directed to see that each mem- 
ber be earnestly solicited soto do. The amount to 
be paid to the Stated Clerk at cach fall meeting of 
Presbytery. 

Resolved, 2. That it be a standing order of Pres- 
Oyeery that any church applying for missionary 
aid, shall produce satisfactory evidence that they 
have paid, at the close of the year last past, that 
part of the salary which they pecnniedl to their 
minister. 

Resolved, 3. That it be a standing order of Pres- 
bytery to call on the churches at every spring 
meeting, whether they have paid their pastor’s 
salary tor the year which has just closed. 


The above resolutions received the heart 
and unanimous approval of Presbytery, and, 
it is confidently believed, will commend them- 
selves as heartily to all our churches, with the 
result of an enlarged Christian liberality, and 
the speedy attainment of Presbyterial self-sus- 
tentation. In accordance with the spirit of 
these resolutions, Presbytery determined to 

ublish, as the first of a series of Presbyterial 
Maeth, a discourse on the Blessedness of 
Giving, delivered at this meeting by the Rev. 
Dr. Gurley. 

A call was presented through Presbytery, 
from the Bladensburg church, to Mr. W. C. 
Stitt, licentiate of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, which, being found in order, permission 
was granted to prosecute it before that body. 
| After a most delightful meeting, Presbytery 
' adjourned on Monday, the 24th September, to 
meet in Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
during the sessions of Synod. The next stated 
meeting will be in Annapolis, Maryland, on 


| the second Thursday in April, at half-past 


seven o’clock P. M. 3 
B. F. Bittincer, Slated Clerk. 


TESTIMONY OF RESPECT. 


Haut, Sept. 21, 1860. 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to 
remove from earth our beloved friend and 
brother, the Rev. John Rice Wood, of Indiana; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, 1. That the Cliosophic Society of 
the College of New Jersey has learned with 
deep regret the sudden death of one whose 
distinguished talents, well cultivated mind, 
and noble disposition was so well calculated 
to reflect honour upon our Institution, and 
credit upon his friends. 

Resolved, 2. That we deeply sympathize 
with the afflicted family and friends of the 
deceased. 

Resolved, 3. That as a token of respect, we 
wear the usual badge of mourning thirty 


days. 
Ranaliad 4, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his bereaved family, and be pub- 
lished in the Presbylerian. 
T. P. Lanauey, Georgia. 
E. H. Camp, New Jersey. 
Joun T. Haicut, New Jersey. 


of on the third Tuesday of April and the third | 


NEW YORK. 


| 


SWISS ANNIVERSARIES. 


THE GENEVA SOCIETIES. 


From the 17th to the 22d of Jaly the 
anniversaries of the Bible and Missionary 
Society, the Evangelical Society, the Union 
for the Evangelical Diaspora, and of the 
Evangelical Alliance, were held in Geneva. 

The Bible Society had distributed 3000 
New Testaments among the Swiss troops; 
and in all, 900 Bibles, above 5000 New 
Testaments, and 10,000 tracts. 

The income of the Missionary Society 
reached the sum of 22,631 franes, of which 
sum 8500 francs were contributed by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary in the National Church, 
9000 frances by the Sou Union of Basle, and 
561 frances by the French Sou Union. 

The income of the Evangelical Society 

amounted to 155,000 francs. By means of 
30 colporteurs they had distributed 1400 
Bibles, above 4000 New Testaments, 25,- 
000 copies of ‘Goud Advice,” and 11,000 
tracts. 
_ In the meetings of the Diaspora Union, 
and of the Evangelical Alliance, earnest and 
warm addresses were delivered in behalf of 
the objects contemplated by them.—Neue 
Evang. Kirch., Aug. 25. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SWISS PASTORAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Swiss Pastoral Society held its An- 
nual Meeting in Zurich, on the 14th and 
15th of August. There were 368 members 
present, aud several German savants, among 
others Professors Piper of Berlin, and Tho- 
luck of Halle. The first question submitted 
to the Assembly was—‘‘ What are, in out- 
ward events in science and arts, or in the 
Church herself, the causes which, in our 
days and for our country in particular, have 
contributed to the religious movement; and 
what duty and what course does it impose 
on the ministers of the Church?” The 
Rationalism of the Outer-Rhine, unhappily 
planted among many pastors of Swiss Ger- 
many, excited a keen debate; on the other 
hand, sound doctrine found many faithful 
defenders. The second question—‘‘ What 
ought pastors to do in presence of free reli- 
gious societies?”’—was treated in a good 
spirit; zeal charity, activity, largeness of 
views were’ recommended. The ussembly 
was remarkable for the cordial interest taken 
in its proceedings by the I[clvetic popula- 
tion. 

SYNOD OF THE FREE CIIURCI DE VAUD. 

- In its session of the 22d of August the 
Synod of the Free Church de Vaud adhered 
unanimously to the project of the alliance 
of Evangelical churches, independent or 
free—a project elaborated in a conference 
held at Geneva in June last, and already 
prepared by the independent churches of 
Neufchatel. This project, very wisely con- 
ceived, will be, we hope, adupted by the 
Union of Evangelical Churches of France, 
the Evangelical Churches of Geneva, of 
Berne, of Neufchatel, of Belgium, &c. The 
words, ‘“‘of the French language,” have 
been deleted from the original proposal. 
In this way the Evangelical churches in 
other countries, not salaried by the State, 
can take part in the alliance. We render 
to God lively thanksgivings for this beauti- 
ful and precious manifestation of union in 
the truth.— Archives du Christianisme. 


Remarkable Revival among the Mili- 
tary in India. 


We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing letter received by a gentleman in this 
country, dated Sealkote, 10th July, 1860: 


You will rejoice to learn that the Lord 
has answered the oft-repeated prayers of his 
people in this place, and given us an out- 
pouring of his Holy Spirit. We had a 
precious season of refreshing from his pre- 
sence about this time last year, when many 
soldiers in the two regiments here were 
brought to the Lord; but the present move- 
ment amongst the dry bones is of a far more 
striking character. It began about three 
months back by the conversion of the officer 
commanding the troop of horse-artillery at 
Sealkote. This gentleman had been for many 
years of his life an infidel. On his conversion 
his zeal for the Lord became as striking as his 
previous opposition had been. Jn addition 
to all other previously existing meetings, he 
organized a daily meeting for his men. At 
these four evenings during the week ad- 


evenings by unordained men. The work 
commenced principally in connection with 
these meetings; and during the past five or 
six weeks the power of the Holy Spirit has 
been especially felt in our midst. Officers 
as well as men were invited to these meet- 
ings, and | have more than once seen as 
many as twenty-two gentlemen, civil and 
military, present, besides the men. Nor 
were these, and other meetings, the only 
agencies employed. Visiting from house to 
house, faithful catechizing over the Word 
of God, powerful appeals to the conscience 
in conversation were employed, both by the 
older Christians, and also more or less by 
the converts themselves as they came to the 
knowledge of the truth. The hand of the 
Lord was manifestly present by giving to 
many the hearing ear, and by disposing 
very many of the unconverted to receive 
visits from those who sought the good of 
their souls, and to sit with them for hours 
whilst the word of God was being applied to 
their hearts. The results, up to date, have 
been not less than eleven striking conver- 
sions amongst officers, whilst many are still 
seeking after the truth. Some who were 
cold have been stirred up. Amongst the 
men (those of the horse artillery especially) 


eighteen new communicants from among 
them at the Lord’s table on Sunday last. 
Drinking has decreased most wonderfully 
amongst the men of the troop. The officers 
of it (three out of four of whom have been 
converted) have, in addition to the evening 
meetings, instituted daily prayers for their 
men every morning in the barracks. T'rom 
eighteen to twenty-five attend these daily. 
The chaplain sometimes conducts them. 

Many of the conversions have been very 
striking ones. One officer, now, as we have 
reason to believe, converted, had not read 
his Bible for twenty-one years, and had not 
been inside a church or chapel for sixteen 
years of his life. Another, remarkable for 
his dislike to the Lord’s people, now counts 
them as his best friends; others, who but a 
short time ago were living in sin, now find 
that in the strength of Jesus they can give 
up every evil habit. Another, brought up 
as a High-churchman, has learnt in his own 
experience that it is only the Holy Spirit 
received by personal faith in the Son of God 
that can change the heart. Others, proud 
of their education, extensive reading, and 
superior intelligence, have learnt the great 
lesson that they are but babes in Christ 
Jesus, and that they are yet in ignorance 
regarding the things appertaining to the. 
kingdom of God. ‘So great is the thirst for 
the word, that oftentimes meetings are pro- 
tracted until twelve and ome o'clock at 
night. 

Sealkote is remarkable as the only station 
in the Puvjab where Christian blood was 
shed in the mutiny. It is well known that 
all the authorities in the Punjab heartily 
supported the cause of God; but in Sealkote 


alone the military commandants opposed the 


| truth, and there alone the muti 


was officially invited. 


dresses are given by ordained, and on three 


many have been converted, and there were | 


took ef- 
fect, and the commandant was himself put 
to death by the mutineers. Mr. Hunter, 
of the Presbyterian Mission at that station 


-was also murdered. So decided was the 


conduct of the civil authorities in the Pun- 
jab, es ~ one station where the mission- 
aries thought it might, perbaps, help to free 
the hands of the civil waahoslaiats dl they 
stopped the public preaching in the bazaara 
during the height of the excitement, the 
authorities begged thein not to desist, but 
to go on just as usual. 


Ter-Centennary of the Reformation in 
Scotland. 


To commemorate these stirring events, a 
series of meetings was held in Edinbur 

in the middle of last month. It was main- 
ly, though not exclusively, a Scottish de- 
monstration in favour of the principles of 
Protestantism. For the managers, with a 
justifiable pride in the importance of the 
stand made in Scotland for the cause of the 
Keformation all over Kurope, addressed in- 
vitations to the representatives of all the 
Reformed Churches; and there appeared on 
their platform members of the Established 
Church of England and Ireland, represen- 
tatives from the Reformed Church of Hol- 
land, and deputies from many of our oolo- 
nies. It was singular that, with such a 
Catholic feeling towards the members of 


should have been any jealousy displayed 
towards the sister churches dwelling in the 
midst of them. We cannot but regard it as 
a grave and censurable oversight, that no. 
invitations to take part in the proceedings 
were addressed officially either to the Esta 

lished Church of Scotland or to the United 
Presbyterian Church. The consequence 
was that, so far as Scotland was concerned, 
the demonstration was confined all but ex- 
clusively to the Free Church. We hope 
we are not wanting in due regard and ad- 
miration for all that that body has done for 
the cause of pure and undefiled religion; 
but on an occasion of this kind Scottish 


played in unity. All these bodies, whatever 
their other differences may be, derive their 
origiu from the great Reformation, and all 
unite in reverencing the memory of the 
great natioual Reformer. The omission of 
these parties was the great blot on the 
ineetings.— Lvangelical Christendom. 

The Kdiuburgh JW/tness thus responds to 
this: —The London Record copies the para- 
graph, and expresses its agreement with the 
opinions of the writer. We should have. 
regarded such an oversight as “‘ grave and 
censurable,” if it had occurred, but the 
statement in Evangelical Christendom is 
an entire mistake. Every minister in the 
great Protestant denominations in Scotland 
The promoters of 
the Tcr-centennary Commemoration were 
desirous of having a large representation 
from every ecclesiastical body. The Com- 
mittee by whom these invitations were 
issued on the 17th of February last, com- 
prised six Edinburgh ministers, of whom 
two belonged to the Free Church, one to 
the Baptist, one to the Episcopalian, one to. 
the United Presbyterian, and one to the 
Reformed Presbyterian denominations. A 
much larger number of laymen were pres- 
ent, embracing members of the Establishsd 
Church, and of all the other leading bodies. 


Monument to Luther at Worms. 


It is proposed to erect a monument to 
Luther at Worms, that ancient city in 
which, before the Emperor and the Princes 
of the German Empire, he made his bold 
profession of faith. The design of the 
monument may be thus described:—On a 
basis of forty feet in diameter, in the form 
of the battlements of a castle—an idea sug- 
gested by Luther’s hymn, “ Kin’ feste Burg 
ist unser Gott’’—the colossal bronze effigy 
of Luther is surrounded by the statues of 
Melancthon and Reuchlin, and of the 
Princes of Saxony and Hesse, his protec- 
tors; while close to the statue of Luther, 
leaning on the pedestal, are placed his pre- 
cursors in the work of reformation, Wyck- 
life and Huss, Peter Waldo and Savona- 
rola. The whole sum required for this 
monument is $85,000, of which $60,000 
have already been collected during the last 
three years from almost all parts of the 
globe, Germany naturally contributing the 
greater part of the sum. Though her Ma- 
jesty and the Prince Consort have evinced 
their sympathy in the undertaking by do- 
nations, yet the British nation, as such, has 
hitherto taken little or no part in it. A 
Committee has, however, been formed in 
London in order to bring the subject of this 
Protestant monument before the British 
public. Tha matter has recently been 
brought before the Council of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, and it is probable that in- 
creased publicity will ere long be given to 
the movement. 

Rome’s Instruments of Church Discipline. 


It is not long ago that, in the city of 
Fermo, a little to the south of Pesaro, 
(where the Papal troops have just been de- 
feated,) the gentle: discipline of Rome was 
exhibited to all the world. Two citizens, 
accused of blasphemy, were, by the bishop’gg 
orders, carried to an open place outside the 
city gates, and there subjected to the pun- 
ishment of the mordacchia. One died a 
few hours afterwards, the other nearly lost 
his life. Most of our readers are familiar 
with the description of the old instruments 
of torture—with the rack, and the boots, 
and the thumb-screws—with the torture by 
fire, and the torture by water. They are by 
this time pretty well acquainted with the 
forms of judicial procedure existing in the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, under King 
Ferdinand and King Francis, with the 
charms of the ‘‘virgin’s kiss,” with the 
soothing virtues possessed by ‘‘the cap of 
silence;”’ but they have yet to learn the 
nature of the mordacchia employed in the 
chastisement of heterodox language in the 
Roman Marches. It is an instrument 
which is fixed on the tongue or the lips of 
the evil-speaker. It is formed of two small 
rods, of which the two extremities can 
compressed together by the force of steel 
springs. The mouth of the victim is open- 
ed, his hands and feet are, of course, tied, 
and he is made to put out his tongue, which 
is then pressed between the rods closed by 
the springs. As the tongue, thus made to 
hang out the mouth, enlarges, it thrusts out 
the lips. Should the victim refuse to put 
out the tongue, the executioner takes the 
lips themselves and presses them between 
the two steel springs, the mouth conse- 
quently is closed against respiration, the 
steel springs stick to the lips, and as the 
tortured man cannot give vent to his an- 
guish by cries, his agony is revealed only 
through the bloodshot eyes, the suff 
cheeks, or the paroxysms of convulsion by 
which his whole frame is seized. — 
details are taken. from the “Lutti dello 
Stato Romano,” the work of that Chevalier 
Gennarelli to whom Signor Farini confided 
the task of drawing up the official account 
of the state of the Papal provinces, an 
they have been reproduced almost exactl 
as we have now given them in the very able 
aud impartial volume of Mr. Arthur, enti- 


tled, “Italy in Transition.”—London Post. 


what may be called foreign churches, there 


Presbyterianism ought to have been dis- . 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, ParapeLraia 


1800! 


Memorrat To Dr. Srainc.—It will 
be recollected that a memorial was to bave 

ted to the venerable Dr. Spring, 
ew York, on the day succeeding the 
livery of his Giftieth anniversary sermon, 


day evening; Votober 15, at seven o'clock. 
Services suited to sach an interesting occa- 
sion; and several addresses, may be ex- 


“DestiTuTions Kansas —Since our 
brief notice last week of the wants of Kan- 
sas, we have received the action of the 
Presbytery of Highland, which will be 
found in another column. Some fears have 
been expressed lest advantage be taken by 
unscrapulons persons of the present desti- 
tution to benefit themselves. We would 
therefore suggest to our friends to see that 
their donations go through a proper chan- 
nel. They may be sent either to the Board 
of Domestic Missions, No. 910 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, or to the Central Committee 
at Leavenworth city, Kansas. We trust 
that a hearty response may be made to this 


appeal 


CorRECTION.—We are happy to correct 
an error which found its way into our col- 
umos, and to announce that Professor W. 
©. Richardson of Oakland College, Missis- 
sippi, does not claim the title of Hev. At 
the same time we take pleasure in inform- 
ing the New Orleans True Witness that 
os Soule University” is a near neighbour of 
its own, and is located at Chappell Hill, 
Texas, 


Interestina Meetinas.—The Second 
Annual Concert of Prayer for ‘the Unity 
of the Spirit” was observed in Philadel- 
phia last Monday, Ist inst. Religious 
services were held at nine o'clock, A. M, 
in the church of the Epiphany; at -noon, 
at the usual place of the daily prayer- 
meeting in Sansom street; and at four 
o'clock, P. M. in the Union Methodist 
church, in Fourth street. These meetings 
were largely attended, and were participa- 
ted:in by clergymea of all denominations. 
A delightful spirit prevailed ; the addresses 
were powerful and appropriate, the prayers 
earnest, and a deep solemnity seemed to 
pervade the audiences. It was felt to be a 
good day, evincing no abatement of inter- 
est in the work of promoting the unity of 
the Spirit among the different denomina- 
tions of God’s people. 


i 


SAILED FoR Evrore —Among the pas- 
seogers for Europe in the steamer Kan- 
garoo, from New York for Liverpool, Sep- 
tember 29th, was Mr. James Morgan Hart, 
son of Professor John S. Hart of Philadel- 


phia. 


vO 


REVIVAL.—We are glad to learn that 
the church at the Forks of Brandywine, in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, of which the 
Rev. J. N. C. Grier, D. D., is pastor, is now 
enjoying an extensive revival. Some seventy 
or eighty persons have expressed great 
anxiety onthe subject of religion, and many 
of these are rejoicing in the hope of an in- 
terest in Christ. 


AckwowLepoments.— We have re- 
ceived the following sums since our ac- 


knowledgment of September 22d, viz: 

For the Children’s Church at St. Anne, Illinois — 
From. Sab. sch. Pres. ch. Flemington, New Jersey, 
per W. P. Emery, $50; Pres. Sab. sch. Hunting- 
don, Pa., per John Scott, $8.82; A Lady, Carlisle, 
Pa. $10; A Little Boy, W. N. J., Philad, who 
wishes to have a brick in the church, $1; Hope- 
well Sab. sch. Oxford Pres. ch. Pa. $6.68; Sab. 
sch. Pres. ch. Demopolis, Alabama, per E. A. 
Tayler, $5. 


For the French Colony at Kankakee, Illinois — 
From Dr. J. M. $5 and H. S. G. $2, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sundry persons in North Carolina, per Rev. 
A. C. $5. 


For the Iowa Ruling Elder —From A. A. W., North 
Carolina, $50; T. M. P. $5. 
Deatu Or A Pastor.—The Rev. J. B. 
Watt, pastor of Steel Creek Church, North 
Carolina, died September 16th, of typhoid 
fever. The North Carolina Presbyterian 
speaks of him as having been one of the 
moat valuable ministers, and in the prime 
of life at the time of his decease. 


Fairaiess Priests.— Now that the 
cause of the Pope scems so desperate, the 
clergy of his own Church are losing faith 
in him, and are openly fraternizing with 
the enemy. After Garibaldi entered Na- 
ples in triumph, a long procession of bish- 
ops and priests, ‘‘carrying banners and de- 
corations, .with*tri-coloured scarfs and ri- 
bands,” was found among the crowd that 
went to welcome him. 

If the Pope is still intent upon martyr- 
dom in his palace, he must evidently reckon 
@rithout his priests, who will as surely slip 
out of his arms into those of the Dictator 
at Rome, as they have at Naples. True to 
their traditional and inherited instincts, 
they value a whole skin more than the 
Episcopal blessing. 

REVIVAL IN Franoe.—lIt is stated that 
there has recently been a great revival 
among Roman Catholics near Vesoul, 
France. In two or three villages nearly a 
thousand souls have left the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and turned to Evangelical Pro- 


testantism. 


Notice.—The Committee of Correspon- 
dence appointed by the Second National 
Convention of Union Prayer Meetings, have 
embodied the Address and other transac- 
tions of that assembly, in a small pamphlet, 
which they desire to send to every Union 
Prayer Meeting, whether in our own or in 
other countries. All persons, either en- 
gaged or interested in the Union Prayer 
Meetings, are hereby requested immediate- 
ly to make themselves known to the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Convention, 
the Rev. A. M. Morrison, No. 124 Fulton 
street, New York, with the number of 
copies of the pamphlet which they desire 
to distribute. The distribution is intended 
to be gratuitous; but if any should prefer 
to remit the extra cost of their orders, it 
will be at the rate of four dollars per hun- 
dred. Correspondence and information 
from all Union Prayer Meetings are also 
most earnestly desired by the Committee, 
and will be returned with interest out of 
the general fund of information they hope 
in this way regularly to receive. 

_ All communications may be addressed to 


Rev. Archibald M. Morrison, the Corres- 


ponding Secretary, No. 124 Fulton street, 
New York. — 


CONDEMNED ALREADY. 


— 

JE have often thought that the careless 

¥ use of the word ‘ probation” de- 
tracted very much from the force of an 
appeal to the impenitent. It is true that 
_in.one sense this is a world of probation— 
of proving. When a man professes faith 
in Christ, this faith may be either sincere 
or not. The methods which God in his 
providence takes to discover its sincerity 
may be styled its proving, and the interval 
of time that elapses between the commence- 
ment of this proving and the complete 
establishment of its sincerity or bypocrisy, 
may rightfully be called a probation. The 
whole life of the Christian is in this sense 
a probation. It is a season of trial. 
under probation uotil, like gold from the 
refiner’s furnace, he comes forth eatirely 
purified. 

The impenitent man is in no such sense 
under probation. ‘He is not on trial at all 
to see what he shall be hereafter. There is 
in him no innccence or guilt to be establish- 
ed. Nov trial is to be gone through with to 
prove what his real state is. The trial is 
already past, his guilt established, his con- 
demostion pronounced. [lis condition is 
not that of a presumed culprit just brought 
to trial, but of a real culprit already tried, 
and against whom the sentence of death 
has already been recorded. He is not under 
probation, but under condemnation. 

It makes an immense difference as to 
which of these views is made to stand be- 
fore the mind of the impenitent. If he is 
brought to believe that. he is only under 
probation, only on triai for his life, it is not 
a terrible thought. The trial is not yet 
finished. The end is not yet sure. There 
is still a chance for him in his own attempts 
to win a favourable decision, or in God’s 
mercy in giving it. But let the tremendous 
thought be fully impressed upon him that 
the trial is over, that the decision is made, 
and that he is absolutely and unconditionally 
condemned, and what a power, will that 
thought bave to arrest, alarm, and briog 
him to look his awful condition in the face. 
He iscondemned already. There is no trial 
standing between him and hell. The knell 
of his doom has already sounded. A mo- 
ment of time, a single step into the dark 
future, may plunge him into the eternal 
burnings! 

To realize this, his actual condition; to 
feel the power upon his soul of this utter 
condemnation, must always precede the 
dawning of any good hope upon the sin- 
ner’s mind. He cannot understand, much 
less feel the necessity of Christ’s atone- 
ment, until he knows that he is condemned 
already. The provisions of the gospel are 
made only for the Jost, and men must feel 
that they are lost before they either will or 
can appropriate them. Ilence the self- 
righteous are never saved, but only those 
who, knowing that they are condemned 
already, fling themselves, in their utter 
helplessness, upon the mercy of God in 
Christ. The preacher’s province is, then, 
not to preach to men as if they were under 
probation, but to show them that they are 
condemned already. And when men real- 
ize this awful truth then will the gospel 
come to them with power. They cannot 
see the flaming fires of God’s wrath with- 
out fleeing for refuge to the Redeemer’s 
cross. 


— 
— 


DIVIDED CHURCHES. 


T is one of the most melancholy of exist- 
ing facts that so few churches pass 
through the process of changing pastors 
without perilling their very existence. 
Our attention has been called to this sub- 
ject by recently being providentially in a 
neighbourhood where several vacant church- 
es are at serious strife over the settlement 
of a minister. It has led us to look back 
over the past, and abroad over the Church, 
and our deduction, from a pretty wide ob- 
servation, is that it is the rule rather than 
the exception for churches to be thrown 
into anarchy by the removal of their pas- 
tors. 

The way in which this anarchy is pro- 
duced is to our mind perfectly plain. The 
principles which shoyld always dictate the 
choice of a pastor are ignored, and private 
prejudices and interests are permitted to 
jeopard the work of God, and to throw dis- 
cord into a united society. If those who 
are called upon to elect a pastor would look 
singly to the glory of God and the spiritual 
welfare of the Church, no trouble would 
ordinarily ensue. Right-minded men, 
with such ends in view, would soon see eye 
to eye, and through mutual counsel, prayer, 


over. But as ordinarily conducted, the 
effort to obtain a pastor almost certainly 
leads to division.” Where one man looks 
to the good of the Church, another looks to 
the claims of taste, another to social posi- 
tion, another still to the mere chance of 
renting pews, reducing debts, and the in- 
terests of Mammon in general. With such 
different notions of what a pastor ought to 
be, the unfortunate minister who appears 
before a critical people in the light of a 
candidate must be something more than 
human to satisfy all parties. He is likely 
to secure the suffrages of one of them, but 
in doing so he offends all the others. So 
minister succeeds minister in the vacant 
pulpit, till finally there ariecs one party for 
Paul, and another for Apollos, and another 
for Cephas, and alas! often none at all for 
Christ. The strife of these parties grows 
more and more bitter day by day, and if 
the church is saved from being torn into 
fragments, it is only through the abuund- 
ing grace of a long-suffering God. , 
Every one at all conversant with the way 
things are done will recognize this as the 
true history of the course which affairs are 
likely to take in most of our congregations 
on becoming vacant. It. is mest bumili- 
ating that it isso. It seems utterly unac- 
countable that men and women, banded to- 
gether by the most solemn vows, and pledged 
to have an eye single to the peace and pros- 
perity of Zion and the glory of God, should 
allow for a moment such unseemly conten- 
tion; that to secure a single selfish end 
they should go insult God and jeopard not 
only the usefulness, but the very life of a 
church. But so itis. The thing is done. 
It is done frequently to the great scandal 
of the Christian character, and to the eter- 
nal disgrace of those who are sharers in it. 
And the worst of it is that there seems to 
be so little consciousness of wrong-dviog, 
that the very suggestion that these troublers 
in Zion are committing a crime excites the 
greatest wonder. They fancy that thus 
they are only showing their zeal for God. 
We confess that we know not what 
remedy to suggest for this evident wrong. 
We suspect that this whole method of ob- 
taining pastors is evil from the beginning. 
It of itself engenders strife in the Church, 
while it brings mivisters to a huwiliation 
,to which they ought not to be subjected. 
And yet we know not what plan to propose 
in its stead. We would only say that as 
the evil seems to have originated in the de- 
termination of churches to be independent 
of ecclesiastical control, a remedy might be 
found in yielding more readily to the over- 
sight of Presbytery, and in more generally 
seeking its advice and assistance in the 
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and forbearance the danger would soon be | 


difficult task of settling a pastor. We are duce two pupils to withdraw.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, _ 


persuaded that until something is done to 
bring other influences to bear upon the 
question than mere opinion, prejudice, and 
worldly interest, no greater affliction can 
befall a church than to become a vacant 
one. In the meantime, let churches avoid 
this affliction as long as possible, but if 
they are forced to endure it, let not their 
members destroy the work of God by mu- 
tual strife, but subject every thing personal 
to the infinitely higher interests of Zion. 
Every thing short of this is a fearful crime, 
for which God will judge them. 


THE POPE’S DOMINIONS. 


N the present interesting posture of Ita- 
lian affairs, when the temporal power 
of the Pope seems to be passing away, our 
readers will be desirous to know the extent 
of the loss he is likely to suffer. I'or cen- 
turies these possessions have been accumu- 
lating by gift, by inheritance, and by con- 
quest until they have become a large 
kingdom. A correspondent of the New 
York World gives us the following infor- 
mation about them. : 
‘‘ Before the war with Italy the States of 
the Church were divided into four Lega- 
tions, not counting the district of Rome. 


The first comprised the provinces of Bo- 


logna, Ferrara, Forli, and Ravenna, and 
was called Romagna. This is the portion 
which has been already annexed to Pied- 
mont. The second, which separates the 
Romagna from the Neapolitan States, is 
composed of the provinces of Urbino, Pe- 
saro, Macerata, Loreto, Ancona, I*ermo, 
Ascoli, and Camerino. It is this portion 
of the Roman territory which is commonly 
known under the name of the Marches, and 
is bounded on the north by Romagna, on 
the east by the Adriatic, on the south by 
the Neapolitan territory, and on the west 
by the provinces of Spolito and Perugia. 
The third Legation is composed of the pro- 
vinces of Spolito, Perugia, and Rieti, the 
first two corresponding to what is generally 
known under fhe name of Umbria. The 
fourth Legation comprises Velletri, Forsi- 
none, and Benevento, .the last province 
being surrounded by Neapolitan territory. 
The district of Rome is placed under a spe- 
cial réyime, and consists of that city, of 
Viterbo, Orvieto, and Civita Vecchia.” 

With regard to the programme that is 
likely to be carried out, the London Post 
says: 

‘‘The semi-official organs of the French 
Government have declared that whilst 
France is prepared to resist any aggression 
on the Comarca of Rome, and on the Dele- 
gations of Viterbo and Civita Vecchia, she 
leaves to General Lamoriciere the task of 
defending the rest of the Papal States as he 
best can. If a Sardinian corps, under La 
Marmora, should drive him and his crusad- 
ing Turcos into the Adriatic, France will 
not spend one franc, or waste one charge of 
powder, in his defence. But, neither from 
the north nor from the south of Italy must 
any aggression proceed against Rome or the 
Delegations. We are thus given distinctly 
to understand what practical solution Napo- 
leon III. proposes of the programme set forth 
in the ‘Pope and the Congress.’ The 
‘gardens’ around Rome in which the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College, when tired of 
patristic lore, or the contemplation of an- 
cient monuments, may walk forth and rural- 
ize, extend over 2352 Italian square miles, 
including five districts, thirty-six local Go- 
vernments, and one hundred and thirty com- 
munes. This territory, commencing at the 
Tuscan frontier, is bounded by-~ the right 
bank of the Chiana, as far as the point 
where it joins the Tiber; it then follows the 
course of the Tiber to Monte-Libretti, 
stretching, in a straight line, to Subiaco; 
proceeding from Subiaco, it grazes the suburb 
of Velletri (which is not included by the 
line,) and, finally, it again comes down to 
the sea in the neighbourhood of Porto 
d’Anzia. The population of the territory 
thus marked out is one of 469,000 souls, 
of whieh Rome and the Comarca furnish 
320,000, Viterbo’ 122,000, and Civita Vec- 
chia 25,000.” 

As the whole extent of the Papal do- 
minions, before any of the late losses, was 
12,042 square miles, containing, according 
to the census of 1843, a population of 
3,124,000, we perceive that the Pope is to 
be stripped of five-sixths of his domain. 
We trust that when this arrangement is 
completed, his Holiness will find himself so 
relieved from the cares of State, that he 
will institute salutary reforms, and begin 
to live for the happiness of his unfortunate 
subjects. If he does not, these subjects 
will assuredly run away from him. The 
boundary line will be very near. 


THE WORK OF GOD IN SCOTLAND. 


N looking over the Scottish «papers, we 
find frequent mention made of the won- 
derful progress of Christ’s kingdom in that 
land. This is especially the case in the large 
cities, where precious fruit has been gathered 
from the recent efforts to reach the masses 
with the gospel through open-air preach- 
ing. A powerful revival is now goiog on 
in Perth, and also in Glasgow. On a re- 


cent Sabbath it is estimated that thirty 


thousand people were assembled on the 
‘;Grcen’”’ in the latter city to hear the 
truth. The Northern Warder, in a review 
of this work of grace, thus sums up the 
cheering results. 

« Almost every day we are privileged to 
hear good news of the kingdom. There is 
scarcely a parish in Scotland in which there 
has not been some stirring among the dry 
bones. Among our scattered rural popula- 
tion, and in the crowded streets and lanes 
of our cities, the same hallowed influence 
has been more or less extensively felt. 
Within the bosom of the Church, and among 
those who have been strangers to her ordi- 
nances, God has been manifestly putting 
forth the power of his grace. Believers 
have been refreshed and quickened; those 
who were at ease in Zion have been aroused ; 
and multitudes have been added to the 
Church of such as shall be saved. A new 
solemnity pervades the meetings of religious 
assemblies, and they are realizing more fully 
the presence of God, and waiting for the 
fulfilment of His promises. New instru- 
mentalities are being put into operation, 
and men are becoming less afraid of speak- 
ing to one another of the things that belong 
to their peace. The streets and the open 
fields have been converted into tabernacles 
of worship. The work of preaching and 
exhortation is no longer merely official and 
routine. Every where men of all conditions 
who have a word to speak for Christ are not 
ashamed to say it. And the word is accom- 
panied with power from on high. God is 
inaking manifest his sovereignty, and proy- 
ing that it is not by might nor by power, 
but by his Spirit that souls are enlightened 
and saved.” 


MILANESE Aputt Scnoon.—The Italian 
correspondent of. Hvangelical Christendom 
says:—I again beg to turn the attention of 
your readers to the evening school for work- 
ing men at Milan, supported by Swiss 
friends, and conducted by a converted 
priest. The number of pupils has increased 
to twenty-one, many of whom have pur- 
chased Bibles, and a few manifest an evi- 
dent desire to learn more of the tidings of 
salvation; but the greater part are entirely 
indifferent to religious instruction, and 
though knowing that their teacher has been | 
a priest and is now a Protestant, they do 
not inquire about his motives, nor desire to 
know what Protestantism really is. Clerical 
influence has prevailed only so far as to in- 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.) 


A Solitary Relic—The Pantheon as it was and 
as it is—The Tomd of Raphael—On the way 
to St. Peter’s—First Impressions—A Glance 
Srom the Pavement to the Dome—Mosaics and 
Paintings — St. Peter in Bronze— Etiquette 
and Religion—Tuking the Veil—Importance 
of the Cut of a Coat—St. Peer’s under the 
Ground, 


Amid the terrible havoc which the mag- 
niticent works of imperial Rome has suffered, 
there remains one sulitary monument almost 
complete. The Pantheon igs the only sur- 
vivor amid the otherwise universal wreck. 
This noble edifice had been completed more 
than a quarter of a century before the open- 
ing of the Christian era. When the angels 
sang the advent of the Redeemer on the plains 
of Bethlehem, the Pagans of Rome were wor- 
shipping here; and it was here, after having 
learned the mighty works of Jesus of Nazareth, 
that they proposed to enroll his name as 
worthy of a lace in thé temple of all the 
gods. But though the Pantheon, as to its 
essentials, still stands, and, after the lapse of 
nineteen hundred years, and in daily service 
as one of the three hundred churches of 
Rome, it has by no means escaped the ruth- 
less hands which every where else have 
wrought such mischief. It was not only 
plundered of its external dress of marble, so 
that it now appears in shabby brick, but more 
than four hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
of metal, including the magnificent bronza 
roof of the dome, were carried away at various 
times, the last of it having been melted by 
Urban VIII. into ornaments for the high altar 
over the Apostle’s tomb in the Vatican, and 
into cannon for the Castle of St. Angelo, the 
heathen bronze, according to the creed of his 
Holiness, being alike available to save or to 
destroy. The portico, which bas always been 
admired for its beautiful proportions, is nearly 
in its pristine state; the massive bronzo doors, 
though their antiquity has been sometimes 
questioned, look sufficiently sombre and an- 
cient to have opened and shut upon nineteen 
centuries; whilst the interior, from pavement 
to dume, is as nearly in the condition in 
which the Pagans left it as “could be ex- 
pected,” the heathen deities which occupied 
the niches, of course, having giving place to 
Romish saints. Judging from this sample, I 
should say that, however much the ancient 
Romans may be extolled for their costhetics, 
they had but little idea of comfort. A more 
dismal and uncomfortable place for worship, 
Christian or heathen, we have not often met 
with. The only light is from a circular open- 
ing in the top of the dome, and as more rain 
than sunshine bas been falling through this 
these nineteen hundred years, the atmosphere 
very nearly resembles that of a wet cellar. 
The architect, it is true, provided for getting 
rid of the water, by giving the pavement a 
descent from the centre to the circumference, 
and by subterranean drains ; but despite of his 
ingenuity, the condition of the floor, when we 
stuod upon, it was not unlike tbat of a Phila- 
delphia sidewalk after the usual Suturday 
morning delage. In the seventh century 
one of the Pupes consecrated this temple of 
heathenism as a church, under the name of 
Sie Maria ad Martyres, though it is generally 
called by the people at the present time La 
Rotonda, because of its circular shape. 

An additional interest has been given to 
the Pantheon from the fact that it is the 
burial-place of Raphael. The great painter, 
whose genius has conferred on Rome a large 
portion of her artistic treasures and fame, was 
very fitly assigned his last earthly resting- 
place in the most perfect relic of ancient art 
Rome had at her command. His tomb is in 
one of the chapels, adorned with a statue of a 
Madonna, executed at his request by one of 
his pupils. The antiquarians after having 
disputed over every thing else in Rome, at 
length picked a quarrel over the bones of the 
great painter, one party contending that he 
had not been buried here, and in order to 
settle the question, finally opened the tomb, 
and found what all admitted was the skeleton 
of Raphael. How they happensd to know his 
bones from those of other dead men our in- 
formation does not enable us to state. 

But it is time we were leaving the wrecks of 
imperial Rome, and finding our way to Papal 
Rome. Moreover, we have been so long with- 
in sight of St. Peter’s without having su much 
as passed within its shadow, that sheer self- 
respect demands that we should turn our steps 
thither. Now that we are on our way, too, we 
must begin with a little fault-finding. Whata 
site for an architectural pile destined to throw 
ail rivalry into the shade, and which was to 
require centuries to build, and to cost a mint 
of money! According to modern ideas of 
church sites, St. Peter’s could scarcely have 
had a worse one. It might almost be said to 
be “‘out of town.” Rome is on one side of the 
Tiber, and Ss. Peter’s on the other. When this 
old seat of Popery shall have been converted 
to Protestantism, and its churches made places 
for preaching and hearing the gospel, it will 
require a very popular man in the pulpit of 
St. Peter’s to draw a full house, unless town- 
lots in the meantime should have been sold 
out and built up in that quarter. The congre- 
gation will perhaps fiad it even more difficult 
to secure the right man than do some of our 
city churches at the present day. And as for 
architectural effect, instead of setting the great 
temple on One of those seven hills, they seem 
to have taken it as far away from them as pos- 
sible, and then came near setting it in a hol- 
low. Some writer says, ‘‘ St. Peter’s stands on 
a very slight eminence.” It is well for his 
veracity that he used those qualifying words 
“very slight.” But let us proceed. We must 
cross the Tiber over this fine old bridge of 
St. Angelo, built by Hadrian as an avenue to 
that grand mausoleum of his, which the vandal 
modern Romans have turned into a fortress 
and a prison. As we draw nearer to St. Pe- 
ter’s, our first impressions of disappointment 
are fast vanishing. Even sitting in the low 
grounds of the Tiber, it wears an imperial 
aspect. Those long curving corridors, sweeping 
down on either side, and spreading wide their 
graceful arms as they advance, the vast area 
of the *‘ piazza” they unfold, and the fine foun- 
tains flinging up jets and raining cataracts 
that sparkle like shattered jewels, give the ap- 
proach an air of extraordinary grandeur and 
elegance. The reader will not fail to bear in 
mind that what is here said of St. Petor’s refers 
merely to its claims as an architectural achieve- 
ment; and as such I confess that the expecta- 
tions excited by the imposing approach were 
fully realizing on passing into the interior. I 
had so often heard that the first view generally 
came short of one’s anticipations, that perhaps 
I was more moderate in my ideal than other- 
wise might have been the case. Certain it is, 
however, that we had no sooner fairly passed 
within the great doorway than we were fully 
satisfied. At the same time I must say that 
there is not the solemn, ‘dim, religious” air 
we had anticipated; it was rather that of ma- 
jestic elegance. The immensity even of the 
vestibule is very striking; but when you have 
got into the church proper, and stand in what 
is technically known as the “nave,” it rises 
around and above you with an air of truly 
regal magnificence. And when you have made 
the long journey over that richly mosaic pave- 
ment, and have at last reached the area bo- 
neath the dome, and begin to gaze up into that 
immense, symmetrical, lofty, and really sub- 
lime vault, and your vision leaps from gallery 
to gallery, then traverses the long sweep of 
mosaics, and at last plunges into the misty 
depths, or rather heights of that climacteric 
lantern, I think you will be ready to conclude 
that St. Peter’s is worthy the genius of Michael 
Angelo, and worthy its world-wide fame. 
After all, however, it is true that something 
more than the first impression is necessary in 
order fully to comprehend the structure. You 
must examine the details, and see how colossal 
are those statues and ornaments which you 
had thought to be of ordinary dimensions; 
and especially must you ascend to the galleries 
of the dome, and thence look on upwards, or 
retrospectively down into the vast depths be- 
neath. There is one comfort too, as it may be 
well here to mention, as to reaching that de- 
sirable elevation. Every traveller in Europe 


knows that “ getting up stairs” is among the 
very grievous draw-backs to many of the fine 
things he wishes to see. The splendid pano- 
rama, or even the grand picture-gallery, is 
often only to be enjoyed at the top of a fright- 
ful accumulation of stair-steps. But at St. 
Peter’s, at least ag far as the galleries of the 


| dome, there are no stairs to climb. It is an 


inclined-plane paved with brick, and the ascent 
is very gradual and easy. The architect who 
designed this particular part of St. Peter’s has 
no doubt received many thousands of thanks 
from the weak and the weery. Lot his breth- 
ren of the same craft bring down blessings 
also on their heads by following his example. 
Meanwhile let us step through this door, and 
take a look over that gallery railing. It is a 
long ways down to that marble floor. Those 
colossal statues have shrunk to pigmies; the 
lofty High Altar is quite insignificant; and as 
for those men who are so busy in arranging the 
altars for the approaching festival day, they are 
only respectable Tom Thumbs. One’s fancy, 
perhaps, may add a little to the microscopic 
effect, but it is sufficiently palpable that the 
height to which we have ascended has greatly 
changed the relative dimensions of objects. 
Here is an illustration at hand in the mosaics 
of the dome—and, reader, the entire interior 


| of that immense vault is mosaic—i e. made up 


of figures, each item of every one of which is 
a minute stone. From below these figures 
seemed comparatively small, and the particular 
stones in them so entirely invisible, that the 
pictures looked like fresco or oil-paintings. 
But now that we are near, they have grown as 


much as the objects below have shrunk, and 


each stone is large as your little finger. If 
you are disposed you ‘may have your growing 
ideas of the vastness of St. Peter’s still more 
expanded by ascending to the lantern; or still 
further, possibly, by climbing into the ball. 
After all, however, the principal profit in the 
last-mentioned exploit is in being able after- 
wards to say you “ have been there” - a point, 
apparently, of the very first importanco in the 
estimation of not a few of the tourists we have 
encountered ; and sometimes, I must be bold 
enough to say, to all appearance about the 
only point they have made. But climbing into 
the ball of St. Peter’s, however advantageous 
in this aspect, is an unproductive operation 
otherwise; for though the ball is large enough 
to hold sixteen people, and though it bangs 
more than four hundred feet from the ground, 
there is but little to be seen from it, for the 
very good reason that there is no place to see 
out of, except a few very unsatisfactory slits 
in the copper. Those sensible people, there- 
fore, who do not care to boast that they have 
been every where, may safely venture to stop 
before reaching the ambitious height of the 
ball. 

Descending again to the body of the Church 
we may look about us a little further. The 
walls are, for the most part, of various descrip- 
tions of marble, enriched with medalions and 
pilastres, the latter being at present covered 
with crimson damask preparatory to the ap- 
proaching St. Peter’s day. Chapels open on 
either side under Icfty arches, and the walls 
are decorated with pictures after the old mas- 
ters, which, though apparently the finest oil 
paintings, are all wrought in mosaic. It bas 
become the fashion, in regard to all the cele- 
brated paintings in Europe, to lavish upon 
them unstinted praise, and tourists seem to 
take it for granted that they must echo the 
same laudations. I will be so bold, however, 


as to state, at whatever risk of critical judg- 


ment and taste, that those we most admired 
in St. Peter’s were two of which we had never 
heard special mention. Irefer to the Baptism 
of our Saviour and the interview between 
Thomas and our Lord after his resurrection. 
The latter especially is an exquisite produc- 
tion. A nobler impersonation of the incar- 
nate Redeemer, blending majesty with divine 
tenderness and compassion, it would be diffi- 
cult to eonceive, while the combination of curi- 
osity, wonder, and growing conviction in the 
countenance of Thomas as he examines the 
wound in his risen Master’s side, are to the 
life. Strange to say, whilst other paintings 
of far less merit, and especially Madonnas of 
every variety, have been copied by Roman 
artists almost ad infinitum, we have not been 
able to find a copy of this in any of the studios. 
I have not forgotten in these remarks that Ra- 
phael’s magnificent transfiguration is amongst 
these mosaics. I am not, however, drawing 
critical comparisons as to the intrinsic artistic 
claims, but rather roferring to the impression 
produced upon us by the pictures referred to, 
because of their truthfulness and power as 
representing incidents of the sacred record. 

But we must not dwell on these treasures of 
art, here transferred from canvass to imperish- 
able stone. I may state in passing, however, 
that the manufactory of these mosaics is in 
the Vatican, where visitors are permitted to 
witness the process by which minute pieces 
of enamel grow into beautiful pictures. The 
material used is not stone in its natural state, 
but a composition, coloured into every shade 
and tint. Each piece has not only to be se- 
lected with artistic precision, but ground with 
the utmost nicety, so as to fit its allotted place. 
The process is necessarily tedious, and for a 
large picture much time is required. Some of 
the finest have occupied from twelvo to twenty 
years in their execution. This may seem a 
long time to be making one picture, but it is 
only in keeping with the process by which thi 
vast pile itself grew from its corner-stone to 
its completeness. To Americans, who can 
count but about eighty years from the begin- 
ning of their national structure, it may seem 
almost incredible that more than twice that 
time was occupied in building St. Peter’s, but 
it is nevertheless true that during one hundred 
and seventy-six years successive Popes were 
piling up these gigantic walls; or, indeed, if 
the preliminary works are included, they may 
be said to have been occupied in their under- 
taying no less than three and a half centuries. 
But a structure which occupies six acres, 
whose dome towers to near four hundred and 
fifty feet, and whose cost was more than fifty 
millions of dollars, could not be run upin a 
day. 

Let us not forget, whilst admiring the mag- 
nitude and grandeur of St..Peter’s, that there 
are within it several objects of special in- 
terest to all good Romanists. We have al- 
ready referred to the tomb of the Apostle; 
but there, in that conspicuous and honoured 
post at the head of the Tribune, is alsu St. 
Peter’s chair. The fact that it is of bronze 
may at once raise doubts in some minds as to 
its identity, but such scepticism is answered 
by the assurance that the real chair is en- 
clesed within this, and that that inner one is 
the veritable seat in which St. Peter sat 
when Pope gf Rome. For myself, I do not 
doubt that when the Apostle was Pope he 
occupied that chair. There, too, seated in 
majesty under a rich canopy, is St Peter 
himself in bronze, the well-known statue, 
whose very toe is so sacred that it is polished 
to brassy brightness by the kisses of the faith- 
ful. True, some antiquarians contend that 
this is not St. Peter at all, but only an old 
statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, which some 
pious Pope transferred to these sacred pre- 
cincts and called St. Peter. But”antiquarians 
are not always to be relied on; and, at all 
events, what great difference does it make? 
Will not Jupiter do as well as St. Peter, pro- 
vided good Catholics only think it is their 
patron Pope, instead of a heathen god? But 
whether it be Peter or Jove, the block statue 
sits there in solemn dignity on its throne of 
marble, pushing forward its foot, as if virtually 
saying, ‘‘Come and kiss me.” . 

In a small chapel near the entrance there 
is also an object of no small interest. Itis a 
section of a twisted marble pillar, worn and 
stained by time, which tradition assures us 
is the identical pillar against which our Lord 
leaned when disputing with the doctors in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. It is, no doubt, re- 
garded as peculiarly sacred, fur it is enclosed 
in an iron cage, and kept under lock and key, 


and the key will not be turned unless you 
pay for it. The pillar is not precisely the 


pattern of those usually understood to have 
been in the Temple, but who can tell but that 
it may have been altered tu please the fancy 
of some fastidious Pope. 

But, after all, what one sees in these ex- 
plorations between the mosaic pavement and | 


the dome is by no means the whole of this 
wonderful temple. There is a subterranean 
church, upon which labour and money enough 
must have been expended to furnish almost 
every village in one of our new States with a 
comfortable place of worship. In our several 
visits to St. Peter’s we had omitted to descend 
into thie undergound department, and I should 
not probably have seen it at all but for certain 
etiquetical restrictions of his Holiness, which 
excluded your correspondent from certain 
ceremonies he desired to witness elsewhere, 
and which, as giving some insight into the 
manner of doing things here, I may perhaps 
as well detail. 

The occasion referred to was the eve of St. 
Peter’s day, when the Pope was to attend 
vespers in state. We were aware that on St. 
Peter’s day no lady could be admitted into the 
seats spevially prepared for such occasions, 
unless in something like evening dress, or at 
least that she must doff her bonnet, and wear 
instead thereof a black veil, and that no gen- 
tleman would be allowed within the privi- 
leged standing limits except in a dress-coat, & 
restriction upon church-going which I believe 
bas no definite scriptural warrant. But we 
had been informed that at this preliminary 
service th*se conditions were not enforced, 
and accordingly failed to go en costume. 
On presenting ourselves at the ladies’ seats, 
therefore, the formidable and fantastical look- 
ing Swiss Guard who stood, spear in hand, at 
the entrance, sternly refused admission, and 
pointed to the lady’s bonnet. By dint cf a 
little management this difficulty was obviated 


in the course of a few minutes, and a veil sub- 


stituted for the bonnet. My own turn came 
next, fur a place within the lines is indispen- 
sable to seeing and hearing. Accordingly I 
made a demonstration towards passing in, but 
the Swiss Guard’s Argus eyes fell upon the 
skirts of my frock-coat, and he refused to let 
mein. With some little effurt I thought I had 
succeeded in transfurming the unfortunate gar- 
ment into quite a respectable dress-coat, and 
thus metamorphosed, renewed the attempt. 
But alas! the provoking Swiss Guard’s memo- 
ry was too faithful, and after being scrutinized 
a moment, I was doomed to another, and as to 
this day, a final repulse. 
supposed, was a disappointment; for although 
I had already seen the Pope in one of his 
grand processions, and knew he would now be 
visible even from these outer courts, there 
were still other ceremonies to be seen, and 
there were those grand vespers to hear. But 
trying to make the best of the difficulty, and 
anticipating a better fate to-morrow, I took 
the liberty, in default of any other seat, of 
sitting down in one of the confession boxes, 
hoping to get a share of the music, even at 
that distance. But this proved also a vain 
hope, as the reverberation so broke up the fine 
strains thet it was but a confused medley of 
sounds. Reluctant to abandon this anticipated 
gratification without a further effort, I left my 
place in the Romish confessional, and wander- 
ing along in search of a more advantageous 
post, encountered under the garb of one of the 
Swiss Guards a young artist whose acquaint- 
ance [ had made, who very kindly told me 
that the “catacombs” of the church were open, 
and showed me the way to those subterranean 
regions. 
_ It is needless to weary the reader with an 
attempt to detail all that is to be seen here. 
Suffice it to say that there are the dusty tombs 
of old Popes, with grim effigies of their pro- 
prietors stretched upon them, relics of the 
basilica erected on this same site by Constan- 
tine, altars with a profusion of candles burning 
before them, and last, but not least, according 
to authorities which one must not question, 
the veritable tomb of St. Peter, his remains, 
as tradition hath it, having been removed here 
from one of the catacombs on the Appian Way, 
in the fourth century. As it is a well ascer- 
tained fact that the Apostle Peter never was 
at Rome, some Protestants are wicked enough 
to deny that he was crucified here, and that 
these are his bones. But as Holy Mother 
Church says they are, the faithful believe it, 
and practically it is all the same. Just at 
present there is an incidental advantage from 
standing by the tomb of St. Peter which even 
a Protestant can enjoy, inasmuch as the open- 
ing above it to the High Altar admits the 
sounds of that vesper music from the Pope’s 
choir. At this distance, too, it is so mellowed 
and softened that I think it probable one is 
quite as well off in listening to it here as if 
among the favoured ones within the lines on 
the fluor above. At any rate, there is some- 
thing unique in hearing the vespers of St. 
Peter’s from underground. 

In our next we may see the Pope in all his 
glory, and witness the illumination of St. 
Peter’s and the gorgeous fire works. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DESTITUTIONS IN KANSAS. 


The Presbytery of Highland, in session 
at Wyandotte City, Kansas, desires to make 
known to the Church and friends abroad, 
as nearly as they can, the wants and desti- 
tutions of our Territory, consequent upon 
the drought of the past year. 

Since Kansas has been known by red 
or white men, she has not before, so far 
as is known, failed to produce abundantly 
from her rich soil, and to repay largely 
and bountifully the labours of the husband- 
man. ‘This year it has not been so. The 
rains have been withheld, crops have failed, 
and great destitution prevails in parts of 
our Territory. 

We see, and we recoguize the hand of 
God in this. We see his footsteps, we 
hear his voice, and we would “be still and 
know that he is God.” 

With painful interest have we listened 
to the statements made by brethren com- 
ing up from all parts of the Territory, and 
we trust that we have now the facts that 
will enable us to make some correct, though 
very general and very brief statements in 
the case. | 

The counties bordering on the Missouri, 
and some districts aloog the Kansas river 
and larger streams, are not in a suffering 
condition. In most of these districts a 
half crop has been raised, and from some 
of them something can be spared to help 
the more destitute. | 

In the south and west, and on the high 
prairie lands, crops have been, in most 
cases, entire failures. Nor has it been for 
want of Jabour and effort on the part of 
farmers. Karly in the spring large fields 
of spring wheat were sown. This failing, 
the ground was ploughed over and planted 
in corn; this again failing, the ground was 
sown in turnips or buckwheat; and this 
also proved a failure. Many have really 
nothing. Most persons have come to the 
Territory with small means, spent what 
they had in improving and in living, depend- 
ing on an expected crop to meet the wants 
of the future. 

There is also an alarming destitution of 
clothing. Wool and flax are but little 
raised here, and uot yet manufactured; 
and men have been depending upon the 
crops to procure these from abroad. Win- 
ter is near, and large families may be 
found where there is not a shoe, and 
scarcely a comfortable woollen garment for 
the winter. In this state of things, Pres- 
bytery deem it a duty to publish the facts, 
and address them mainly to our own 
Church and people in the State. So far as 
our own Church and people are concerned 
in Kansas, near one-half of them do not 
stand in need of any help from abroad. 
The churches of Carlisle, Wyandotte, 
Leavenworth, Atchison, Highland, Iowa 
Point, and Lecompton, and Lawrence in 
part, are provided, and some of them can 
spare something for others. The remainder 
of our churches, containing a membership 
of about two hundred and fifty, and a-con- 
nection with perhaps two or three thou- 


This, as may be. 


| Other parties of large means have, as we un- 


derstand, in view plans to meet, to some ex- 
tent, the wants of the Territory, and it 
seemed proper in us to make a special 
effort, mainly in behalf of our own people. 

Our plan for collecting and distributing 
the means of relief is as follows:—The 
ruling elders and deacons of each church 
are constituted a Committee to report and 
forward information to a Central Committee, 
organized at Leavenworth City, and also to 
receive and distribute among their people 
avy help that may be furnished. 

A Central Committee is organized at 
Leavenworth City, consisting of the Rev. 
J. G. Reaser, A. McAuley, Esq., Dr. G. J. 
Park, George Bridgeman, and Alexander 
Garrett, who will receive and forward to 
the different churches any help that may 
be furnished. 

We also appoint the Rev. S. M Irvin, 
T. P. Killen, and W. P. Montgomery, our 
agents to visit the States to solicit donations 
in cash, clothing, shoes, flour, meat, meal, 
and provivions of all kinds; also, seed- 
wheat, and whatever may be needed for 
sowing and planting in the fall and spring. 

These, briefly, are our wants and our 
plans. We do not ask or desire much. A 
very small sum from each of our friends 
who have it to spare, will meet all our 
wants. We do not ask for large sums of 
money, or that which will cost our friends 
a sacrifice. We only ask of those who have 
received largely of God’s bounties, that 
they divide us a small portion. And espe- 
cially do we desire that your earnest 
prayers may accompany your gifts, that 
these chastisements, which “for the pre- 
sent may seem grievous, may work in us 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness.” 

M. Irvin, Stated Clerk. 

J. G. Reaser, Moderator. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FIRST CALL. 


Why stand ye here all the day idle—Marr. xx. 1-16. 


We are called into the Church to work; 
and we are to obey the first call to enter 
the vineyard at whatever hour it may be 
made. This was the case with all the 
labourers, even with those who were called 
at the eleventh hour. Even these had re- 
ceived no previous call. It is to be feared 
that this part of the parable is often abused. 
Because some were called at the eleventh 
hour, therefore many think they may ne- 
glect present opportunities, and slight pre- 
sent calls, and put off the great concern till 
near the close of life. It is true that some 
do turn to God in old age, near the close 
of life—at the eleventh hour, if you please— 
but, as a general thing, it is not those who 
have been brought up under the means of 
grace, and who have therefore rejected 
many invitations; it is more commonly 
those who have not enjoyed these means, 
and hence, in a comparative sense at_least, 
may be said to embrace the first call even 
at the eleventh hour. Hence there is no 
encouragement here to defer the great 
work to the uncertain future; on the con- 
trary the full force of the parable goes to 
impress this important lesson—Let the first 
call be heard and heeded. © 

Then with what solemn interest should 
every gospel message be regarded! Every 
message is a call to enter the vineyard; 
and while it extends an invitation to enter, 
it also conveys the rebuke, Why stand ye 
here all the day idle? The call which 
comes to you to-day is not the first; it has 
come to you often before; it has come in 
every period of your life; and now it is 
again repeated, Go, work in my vineyard; 
seek the Lord and serve him; why stand 
here all the day idle? 

With some it is already the eleventh 
hour; with none is it the first call; with 
some it may be the lust. No other may 
ever greet you. Let this be regarded. 
Come now to the Saviour, and strive to 
impress this truth upon others—The first 
call of mercy should be accepted. 

This may be the very work which you 
should do; at least it may be the work 
which you should begin. By your exam- 
ple hitherto you have taught that the 
eleventh hour was time enough; what you 
are now to teach is, that the first call 
should be obeyed; and to teach this effect- 
ually, you must come now to Christ, obey 
this present call, enter the vineyard, and 
begin to work. No matter when or where 
the first call is made; no matter how or at 
what period of life it comes; no matter 
what the circumstances or what the hour, 
we are to obey the first call to enter the 
vineyard. The neglect is dangerous, and 
it exposes to the withering rebuke, « Why 
stand ye here all the day idle?” 

W. J. 


RETRIBUTION IN SYRIA. 


The following letter from the correspon- 
dent of the Boston Traveller will show the 
unexpected severity with which the Mo- 
hammedans who were involved in the Syrian 
slaughters are punished under the adaiinis- 
tration of Fuad Pasha. If the Turkish 
Government prosecute the whole work with 
a like spirit, it will go far to convince the 
world of the sincerity of their intentions. 


Berrut, Syria, August 30, 1860. 

Syria is tranquil now, but the Moslem popu- 
lation lies writhing in the firm grasp of Fuad 
Pasha, who is acting the part of a true patriot 
and a lover of justice. 

The execution on the 20th of August, of the 
Commander-in-chief of the Bashi Bazouks, 
with one hundred and nine of his officers and 
men, is a lesson to the native Moslem soldiery 
that they will never forget—and the proud 
fanatical spirit of the intolereut Damascene 
must surely be somewhat humbled, if not en- 
tirely broken, by the sight of several of the 
chief effendis hanging dead before their doors 
on the morning of that memorable day. 


That they should be executed simply because 


they killed a few Christian dogs, was doubtless 
a tremendous shock to their religious sensibili- 
ties; but that they should have been hung, 
actually strangled, was to the Moslem some- 
thing terrible, for they never strangle any liv- 
ing creature. Fuad Pasha chose this method 
of execution as an additional means of hum- 
bling the city. Beams were thrown across 
from window to window in the narrow streets, 
and the criminals were drawn up by a rope 
around their nesks, and were left by the exe- 
cutioners to dangle and die in their agony, 
without any of the usual aids and appliances 
used in America for the breaking of the neck 
and consequent shortening of the death ago- 
nies of the victim. Never was the haughty 
city of the Moslems so humiliated—never, in 
the days of the Crusades, was the pride of the 
Moslems brought so low. 

Ilardly had the inh2bitants of this Mussul- 
man Sodom realized the full weight of their 
degradation, when the city was again con- 
vulsed with agony at the announcement that 
three buddred of the prisoners, among whom 
were many of the wealthiest, most haughty, 
and aristocratic of their citizens, had been 
condemned to hard labour for life in the gal- 
leys at Constantinople. Intense was the grief 
and rage of the followers of the Prophet, and 
especially of the wives and relatives of the 
condemned, who tore their hair, and rent their 
garments in utter despair. } 

A few days ago the three hundred consigned 
to the galleys arrived at Beirut, handcuffed in 
gangs, and guarded by Turkish soldiers, who 
were under bunds for their safe keeping. 

This extraordinary spectacle drew crowds of 
Christians, some of whom were refugees from 
Damascus, who gazed upon the manacled 
criminals with a sad satisfaction. Many of 
the condemned were recognized as wealthy 
merchants and effendis, and as they passed 
through the city to the sea where they were to 


be embarked for their final destination, they 
were seen to cover their faces with their 


sand persons, do stand greatly in need. ! shackled hands, to prevent recognition and a 
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display of their agonized countenances to the 
widows and relatives of their victims. 

During the embarkation of these Damascenes 
an incident occurred which serves to illustrate 
- iron-handed justice of Fuad Pasha. As 
the procession was passing by the hill ) 
which the barracks pee the along the side 
of which the Christians were standing as spec- 
tators, a Christian resident of Beirut suddenly 
recognized a Christian and a near relative - 
dressed like a Turkieh soldier, manacled like 
his companions, marching down to tho sea. 
His cries and distress attracted the attention 
of one of the American missionaries, who upon 
inquiry such was really the 
case, and his sympathies being aroused, he 
proceeded with all haste to the + Bat aos con- 
sulate, determined if possible to induce the 
consul to obtain the poor Christian’s liberation, 
believing that by some cruel accident the poor 
fellow had been taken for a Turk by Fuad - 
Pasha, and sent off from Damascus as a crimi- 
nal. On finding the consul, he stated the case, 
and the friend of the criminal was ealled upon 
to give satisfactory explanation of the appear- 
ance of his relative in such a place and in a 
Turkish dress. 

With many tears and lamentations he tried 
to kiss the feet of the Consul, and declared 
that his nephew had assumed the dress of a 
Turk to save his life, and prayed for heaven’s 
sake that he might be liberated. Considering 
it as a case of humanity, the Consul made the 
necessary investigation, and finally ascertained 
that among this Turkish gang of prisoners 
bound for Constantinople and condemned to 
the galleys for life there was a Christian, 
dressed as a Turkish soldier, and that he had 
been condemned by Fuad Pasha with a full 
knowledge of this fact, upon the ground that 
for a consideration this Christian had assumed 
the dress of a Turkish prisoner, and allowed 
him to escape by taking his place, hoping to 
obtain his own freedom through Christian in- 
fluence. But he was mistaken. Fuad Pasha 
detained the substitute, and condemned him 
for the crime of the escaped prisoner. The 
Consul carried his investigation no further, 
the missionary was satisfied, and all felt that 
Fuad Pasha was a stern but just man. 

Syria is more tranquil now than it has been 
for many months, With Fuad Pasha at Da- 
mascus, the French camp in our city, and 
the combined squadron of the world (the 
United States excepted) in our harbour, we 
are more quiet than before the war. That 
dread uncertainty and suspense that were 
gnawing at our vitals is over, and we know 
now what to expect. We do not anticipate, 
for six months at least, any more Moslem in- 
surrections, and when the Druse campaign is 
ended, we shall have quiet for a season. ‘The 
Rev. J. E. Ford, of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, has re- 
turned to his field of Jabour, Sidon, which is 
now as safe as Beirut, there being new and 
trustworthy officers of the government placed 
there, and there are also several men-of-war 
before the town. Upon his return he inform- 
ed his colleagues in Beirut that the mission of 
Hassan Bey, (Colonel O'Reilly, an Irish aid- 
de-camp of Fuad Pasha,) to Hasbeiya and 
Rasheiya had proved successful, and that 
about fifteen hundred of the Christians of 
those places had been brought by him to 
Sidon. There are yet several hundred more 
to be rescued from the power of the blood- 
thirsty Druses—and he has, I believe, return- 
ed with his trusty battalion for the remainder. 

As soon as Damascus has received its quietus 
the Turkish troops will enter the Lebanon, 
with the aid, perhaps, of the six thousand 
French soldiers—and then we expect many 
thousand more of refugees released from their 
present bondage will flee to Beirut. What 
shall we do with them? Our relief Committee 
is feeding over seven thousand duily at pre- 
sent, and is beginning to clothe them—but 
when the number increases to fifty thousand 
how shall we feed them? We have not heard 
from America yet; but we hope for liberal 
subscriptions from the humane, the generous, 
and the benevolent of our highly prosperous, 
wealthy, and heaven-favoured land. 


Ilapg1. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ITALY. 


The following incident is narrated by a 
clergyman in the Evangelical Alliance 
Monthly Intelligencer: —“‘ At Florence I 
was in a street close to the river Arno, and — 
not far from that splendid gallery of pictures 
and statues which has shed such renown on 
that city, when I saw a colporteur on the 
opposite side of the way. As he saw that 
we were looking at him, and feeling an 
interest or curiosity in his occupation, he 
came over to us, and presented his books 
for sale. We looked at what he had; it 
was a delightful sight to us to see the word 
of God and his truth thus carried about and 
presented to passers-by. We did not buy. 
any, for we were supplied beforehand wit 
all that we were likely to be able to use 
efficiently; but we told him that we were 
friends, and took deep interest in his work. 
What a blessed change! A little while 
ago imprisonment in a vile Tuscan prison 
was the consequence of reading that word 
if detected, as we had authenticated and 
proved to us by sad instances of suffering 
detailed; but now the word of God, offered 
in a beautiful form, at a very cheap price, 
so that whosoever would might obtain 
it; and the little humble depository where 
the Scriptures are kept by a devoted con- 
vert, one of the Italian Christians, advertised 
in the public newspaper, and all who wish 
it invited to come there and procure the 
Word of Life for themselves. What hath 
God wrought!” 


Sermons by J. Addison Alexander, D.D. 


‘Late Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. 

Mr. Scribner, in the publication of these 
two volumes, has conferred a rare gift to 
the Christian world. Those whose privilege 
it was to listen to those rapid, thrilling 
tones, now silent, will eagerly welcome, in 
a permanent form, the expositions, illustra- 
tions, and application of those great cen- 
tral truths of theology which are here pre- 
served for their further guidance, comfort, 
and joy. 

The modesty and conscientiousness of 
Professor Alexander forbid ambitious dis- 
plays, in these discourses, of those wonder- 
ful attainments in scholarship which ranked 
him among the most learned minds of the 
age. Yet more than rarely or incidentally 
do these sermons indicate profound investi- 
gation, and the ripeness of his judgment 
and wisdom. I[lis high endeavour was to 
‘preach the word,” to find what his text 
and subject contained which might be 
“ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness.”’ 

In vivid and acute analogies, in “rightly 
dividing the word,” he had few, if any su- 
periors among the living or dead. The 
character of his mind was highly original, 
and his thoughts so fresh aod striking, and 
expressed in most vigorous language, were > 
sometimes too subtle and scholastic for a 
popular assembly. But a reflective mind 
can hardly read these sermons without con- 
viction that the meaning and lessons of the 
texts are obvious, and warranted by candour 
and a patient investigation. The dialect of 
Professor Alexander was singularly strong, 
clear, and appropriate. From the full 
magazine of synonyms with which his afflu- 
ent mind was stored, he could readily com- 
mand the choicest and most felicitous words 
to clothe his thoughts. Yet no one more 
persistently resisted the temptation to in- 
dulgence in ornamental and redundant com- | 
position. He believed in the mighty power 
of short Saxon words—the words of the Bi- 
ble and the words of Bunyan; and (like bis 
lamented brother James) eschewed a gor- 
geous rhetoric of superlative adjectives, and 
in a style sometimes severely terse and bald, 
gave utterance to his suggestive ideas. 

The splendour of his genius and the co- 
gency of his arguments were aided and 
finely set off by a most luxuriant imagina- 
tion, which, without the wild excess of 
Choate, contiuually flashed before us in 
vivid pictures. Had he given reins to his 
prolific fancy, instead of holding it in sub- 
dued power, he might have rivalled Jeremy 
Taylor, and deserved with him the appella- 
tion of the Shakspeare of Theology. In- 
stances of his descriptive and graphic 
powers, like painting or panoramic scene, 
are found in these discourses, from such 


texts as—‘‘They feared the Lord, and 
served their own gods;” ‘“* What I say urto 
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you I say unto all, Watch;” “Remember 
's wife;” “ He is despised and rejected 
of men ;” and in other places in these vol- 
umes those who would recall and know his 
fervid aud impressive eloquence will eagerly 
turn for renewed delight and refreshment. 
— Boston Recorder. 
American Missions in China and Japan. 
The Rev. George Smith, presiding bishop 
over the English mission at Hong Kong, 
China, preached in St. George’s Kpiscopal 
church, New York, ‘on Sabbath evening 
last, 30th ult., in which he referred to the 
condition of the English and American 
Protestant missions in China and Japan. 
He had been a labourer in those distant 
fields, and with just pride bore testimony 
to the zealous labours of American mis- 
sionaries in those remote and vast territo- 
ries, and aac the Japanese empire, 
where only recently the way had been 
opened fur the advent and teachings of 
the missionaries of the true religion of 
Jesus Uhrist. In no couutries did greater 
difficulties beset the path of the missionary, 
and no where were those obstacles more 
urgently fought against and overcome. He 
portrayed the difficulties encountered in 
consequence of the jealousy and exclusive- 
ness of the native goveroments, who are not 
favourable to what they regard as the lono- 
vation of strangers, but strongly cling to 
their own heathen faith and traditions. 
About half a century ago the first Protestant 
mission was established in China. Although 
the Rev. Mr. Morrison, the pioneer of this 
mission, had long since passed to his rest, 


‘he planted seeds which had grown vigour- 


ously in face of the bitterest opposition and 
discouragement. The word of God had not 
been proclaimed there in vain. The Chris- 
tian church of native Chinese numbered 
over two thousand members. This is a 
small number comparatively, but for the 
victory, thus far, of gospel truth, they ought 
to be thankful and take courage. His re- 
marks upon China closed with a succinct 
but vivid account of the rebellion which 
still is in progress. It was, he showed, all 
helping to advance the Protestant faith. A 
bright and glowing resume of the facts con- 
nected with the establishment of the Japan 
mission formed the concluding subject of 
the discourse. 


Geclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Thomas Ward White’s address is 


changed from Richmond, Virginia, to Tussi- 


kiah, Lunenburg, Virginia. 

The Rev. James A. Reed was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Wooster, on the 25th ult., 
and installed pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church of Wooster, Ohio. The Rev. A. Hanna 
preached the sermon; the Rev. J. E. Carson 
gave the charge to the pastor; and the Rev. P. 
M. Semple the charge to the people. 

The post office address of the Rev. Benjamin 
C. Swan is changed from Carthage to Shaw- 
neetown, Illinois. 
- The Rev. Henry M. Scudder of Elizaville, 
Kentucky, has declined the call of the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Rev. N. C. Burt has accepted the call 
of the Seventh Presbyterian Church of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The Rev. J. W. Elliott was received from 
the New-school by the Presbytery of Holston, 
ata recent session, and the license to preach 
of ©. A. Royston was withdrawn, on account 
of conduct unbecoming a minister of the gos- 

Sree Rev. J. Purviance, D.D., has accepted 
the invitation to supply the church in Carroll- 
ton, Louisiana. 

The post office address of the Rev. T. V. 
Moore, D.D., is Richmond, Virginia, and not 
Petersburg, as published in the Minutes of the 
General Assembly. 

The Rev. J. Thilman Hendrick, formerly of 
Zion Church, Tennessee, has accepted a call to 
become pastor of the Edgefield Presbyterian 
Church; and having entered upon his new and 
interesting field of labour, requests correspond- 
ents to address him at Nashville instead of 
Ashwood, Tennessee. 

The Rev. S. C. Miller, of the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South, has taken'a dis- 
mission from that body to unite with the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The Rev. J. C. Irwin bas accepted an invi- 
tation to take charge of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Logansport, Indiana. 

The church in Charlestown, Indiana, has 
given a call to Mr. R. J, L. Matthews of New 
Albany to become their pastor, which he has 
accepted, and has removed thither. 

The Rev. G. M. Hair has received and ac- 
cepted an invitation to supply, statedly, the 
church in Carlisle, Kentucky. 


Foreign Jtems, 


Suips or War.—The 
London Times says:—The Emperor Napole- 
on appears to have definitely adopted an en- 
tirely new principle in the formation of a 
fleet. All line of battle-ships are to be super- 
seded, and their place will be taken by heavy 
frigates, so protected by steel or iron armour 
as to be practically invulnerable. The con- 
struction of steel ships proved half ruinous 
to us, but iron would be worse. The ex- 
pense of a man-of-war in Nelson’s time was 
about £1000 per gun; it is now about 
£2000; and, at the rate of outlay actually 
sanctioned on our four iron-cased frigates, 
it would be £4000. We have but just su- 
perseded our sailing navy; if we are now to 
supersede our wooden navy, and at twice 
the recent charge, what will be the aspect 
of our estimates for some years to come ?— 
but if the necessity exists, it must be en- 
countered, be the cost what it may. 


Cotton GROWING IN THE BritTisH 
CoLton1Es.—Under the auspices of several 
leading merchants at Manchester, England, 
connected with the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Cotton Supply Association, measures. 
are being taken which are likely to lead to 
the cultivation of cotton in the Australian 
colonies. It is recommended that a model 
farm shall be established in the East Indies, 
for the cultivation of superior cotton for 
coarse spinning, and another model farm in 
Australia, where all cottons of the Brazil, 
Egyptian, and Sea Island qualities can be 
produced. 


THe Mortara Case.—A pamphlet has 
been issued lately in Paris, which recom- 
mends to the Jews of all countries to form 
themselves into a society, and raise a fund, 
in order to prevent the possibility of a Mor- 
tara case ever recurring. 


Popiso MARIOLATRY.—F rom a corres- 
pondence in Le Nord, it appears that a 
priest in the environs of Bassano, deploring 
the misfortunes of the Pope, is permitted to 
accuse the Virgin Mary of ingratitude to- 
wards Pius 1X.; to whom she owes she 
the honour of her Immaculate Conception! 


AnoTuer ALPINE Fatatiry.—The Lon- 
don Zimes’ Paris correspondent describes 
another accident, attended with loss of life, 
which has just occurred in the mountains 
between Savoy and Italy. A young engi- 
neer named Tonini went to measure the 
territorial line between the communes of 
Giaglione and Kxilles. Accompanied by 
three guides he ascended a very high moun- 
tain, covered with snow and ice. His task 
accomplished, he had reached on his return 
a spot called the Pas de |’ Agneau, when, 
contrary to the advice of the guides, he de- 
termined to descend alone over the glacier. 
Ten minutes elapsed, and the guides, not 
seeing any thing of him, feared an accident, 
and went in.search of him. Cautiously fol- 
lowing his track, they came to a circular 
opening in the snow about two feet in cir- 
cumference, through which the unfortunate 
man had fallen into a crevice twenty yards 
deep. He was still alive, and called to the 
guides to get ropes and draw him out. Be- 


fore the ropes could be procured three hoars 
elapsed, and in the meantime he had died 
of cold and of the injuries he had received. 
The guides heard his ns, but could af- 
ford no relief. The following day his dead 
body was found in the torrent which falls 
from the glacier, and was interred at Susa. 


BooksE.vers IN IrELAND.—It is a fact 
much to be deplored, that in Ireland there 
should exist at present about seventy towns, 
or of which are boroughs,) containing 

rom 25,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, without 
a bookseller’s shop; but, stranger still, that 
in this enlightened age of the world, there 
should be found six whole counties equally 
without publisher, bookseller, or even a cir- 
culating library. In other countries it is 
pot Scotland, for instance, with 
one-third of Ireland’s populatiet, numbering 
three booksellers to ae om in Ireland, 
t. €., in the proportion of the population as 
nine to one.—Belfast News Letter. 


IGNORANCE IN France.—It has fre- 
quently been stated that many of the com- 
mon people in France fancy that the law 
does not allow assistance to be given to per- 
sons in danger of death from hanging or 
drowning, except in presence of a commis- 
sary of police or other authority; and the 
consequence is, that deaths, which might 
be prevented, occur. The Rouen journals 
state that, in the neighbourhood of that city, 
two persons in danger of drowning were re- 
cently left to perish from that foolish belief. 
They say also that, recently, a woman was 
seen by two peasants floating in a pond at 
Grumesnil, and that, instead of getting her 
out, they hurried for the mayor, a distance 
of nearly two miles. That functionary rated 
them soundly for their stupidity, and had 
the woman got out. She, it appeared, must 
have been dead more than an hour before 
she was seen by the peasants, but if she 
had been alive they would not have aided 
her. She fell into the pond accidentally. 


Wuat Perverts THINK oF TRACTA- 
RIANS.—A ‘Convert’? to Roman Catholi- 
cism, writing to the Union, says :—‘‘ Though 
ready to give all credit to, and even to envy, 
the sincerity and unfeigned piety of my 
Tractarian friends, still I most conscien- 
tiously and firmly believe Tractarianism to 
be a ‘soul-damning delusion,’ and an inven- 
tion of Satan, as the ‘Simia Dei’ to keep 
immortal souls from embracing the truth, 
and inducing them to remain within the 
walls of heresy. Either Anglicanism must 
be right and Rome wrong, or the reverse; 
there cannot be a via media. And if such 
be the case, how fearfully awful the position 
of those who, like F. Collins and yourself, 
dream of a union which is purely impossible 
and impracticable! Can Christ be united 
with Belial? Cana member of Christ be- 
come one with—shall I say it—heresy or 
diablerie?”’ 

THe EMPEROR AND THE SOLDIERS OF 
THE Empire.—During the stay of their 
Majesties at Lyons, a body of the old sol- 
diers of the first empire, who had received 
the St. Helena Medal, assembled to the 
number of from four to five thousand on 
the Place des Terreaux. One of the old 
veterans, an ex-sergeant-major, named Go- 
non, presented his Majesty with a bouquet 
of violets, saying :—‘* Sire —The grenadiers 
of the Island of Elba presented a bouquet 
of violets to the Emperor Napoleon I. at 
Elba, in 1815, and they named him ‘ Papa 
la Violette, No. 1.’ a surname which he 
heartily accepted. At the present time, 
Sire, it is the old wearers of the St. Helena 
Medal who have the honour of presenting 
to you this bouquet, which they beg you to 
accept, and to allow them to call you ‘ Papa 
la Violette, No. 2.’”’ The Emperor wil- 
lingly took the flowers, and replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
my friends, I accept it heartily; I am very 
grateful to you, and I promise that I will 
never forget you.”’ 


THe Frenca 1n Syrra.—A Paris cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune says: 
The French expedition to Syria is but a 
beginning. Its lease is out in less than six 
months; no one supposes that it will come 
away then—at least that, if it should, new 
massacres of Christians would not follow. 
The hanging and shooting of two or three 
hundred of the vulgar mob of assassins only 
irritates the hatred and fanaticisms of the 
rest. We must not forget that in their 
eyes these executions are heaven-winning 
martyrdoms; that they are solely owing to 
the presence of Christian troops, persecutors 
of their faith and insulters of their netion- 
ality. On the other hand, the French na- 
tional sentiment must be taken into account. 
It is thoroughly aroused, and will, without 
distinction of party, support the Emperor 
in any measures—not to say demand them 
of him—which have in view the efficient 
protection of the Eastern Christians. 


ANCIENT AND MopERN Paris.—The ex- 
tent of surface enclosed by the walls of Paris 
amounted, under Julius Cesar, to 152,307 
square metres; under Julian the Apostate, 
to 387,848; under Philippe Auguste, to 
2,528,633 ; under Charles V., to 4,391,720; 
under Henry LV., to 5,678,178; under Louis 
XIV., to 11,038,975; under Louis XVL, 
to 33,703,307. The extension of the town 
to the works of the forts increases the space 
enclosed to 70,880,000 square metres. 


Tae GustTAvus-ApoLPHus Socrety.— 
During the seventeen years of its existence, 
the Protestant German Union, ‘“ Gustav- 
Adolfs-Verein,” has distributed, among the 
needy congregations of the country, a sum 
of 1,137,475 thalera. It is interesting to 
follow from year to year the changes in the 
amount of these distributions. In 1843 it 
was 3596 thalers; it rose in 1844 to 23,069, 
and in 1847 even to 68,784 thalers. The 
years of the Revolution, leading the public 
interest into different channels, yielded a less 
plentiful harvest. In 1849, the ‘‘ Verein” 
had to dispose of 21,501 thalers, and it was 
not until 1853 that it approached the sum 
which was in its coffers in 1847. Since 
then, however, the income has increased 
rapidly and steadily. In 1856 the distribu- 
tions amounted to 96,453; in 1858, to 
134,800; and in 1859, to 160,500 thalers. 
—London Athenzum. 


Sirk Jonn FrRANKLIN’s DAUGHTER.— 
The only child of the late Sir John Frank- 
lia died suddenly on the 4th ult. She was 
the wife of the Rev. J. P. Gell, of St. 
John’s, Notting Hill, England. Mrs Gell 
was no ordinary woman, and went about 
alone, unknown, doing good amongst the 


poor. 

Tae Fine Arts 
in the last eighty-one years, has had about 
two hundred art exhibitions, at which 40,- 
000 pictures have been exhibited, viz, 
13,000 at Brussels, 10,000 at Ghent, 9000 
at Antwerp, 5000 at Liége, and 3000 at 
Malines. Only since 1839 have the Bel- 
gian art exhibitions been of a general artis- 
tic importance.—London Atheneum. 


Tut Newest Saint.—The 
French correspondent of Hvangelical Chris- 
tendom supplies some particulars of a fes- 
tival in honour of Joseph Labre, of the 
diocese of Arras, who has recently’ been 
canonized. ‘On the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
days of July, Cardinal Matthieu, twenty 
archbishops and bishops of France and Bel- 
gium, eleven hundred priests from all the 
neighbouring provinces, monks and nuns in 
large numbers, and an immense crowd of 
devotees, were assembled in the cathedral 
of Arras. The sanctuary had been richly 
decorated. Upon the altar was an elevated 
throne, and upon this throne was placed a 
ralic of Joseph Labre; lastly, above the 
relic, there was a large canopy, adorned with 
gold and precious stones. Mass was sung 
with the powerful aid of the Orpheonists. 
Then the eulogium of Labre was pronounced 
by M. Plantier, Bishop of Nismes. <A 
theatrical piece, styled the ‘Martyrdom of 
St. Agapit,” was played by the pupils of 
the seminary; this was an imitation of the 
scenic mysteries of the barbarous ages. 
Then the priests, the nuns, and the wor- 
shippers went into the house formerly in- 


habited by St. Labre, aud their eagerness to 


carry away some fragment of this mean old 
tenement was so great that the floor gave 
way in such sort that all the company fell 
through into the lower story. And what 
an extraordinary saint was this Joseph La- 
bre! A poor madman, who, under pretence 
of mortification, lived without working, 
clothed himself in disgusting rags, lived on 
vegetable refuse which he picked up in the 
streets, and slept at night under the porti- 
cos of public buildings !”’ 


General Items. 


A Costiy Visit.—It is estimated that 
the reception of his Royal Highness, the 


Prince of Wales, will cost the Provincial 


Government of the Canadas no less a sum 
than $1,000,000, independent of the vast 
amounts spent by the different towns. 


UNIVERSALISTS.—The United States 
Convention of Universalists, which closed 
its sessions in Boston recently, showed that 
the denomination has now 685 recognized 
clergymen in the United States, 1276 so- 
cieties, 969 meeting-houses, 10 colleges and 
theological schools, and 17 newspapers and 
other periodicals. 


PastoraL CHANGES.—The New York 
Independent estimates the average length of 
the pastorate in New England, at eight 
years; in New York, at not quite three; 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, at still 
less; in Lowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan, at 
but one year, if so much. This looks like 
a species of irregular itinerancy. He who 
will point out the causes that produce it, 
and suggest an effective remody for them, 
will be, perhaps beyond any other man, the 
benefactor of the age. 7 


EpiscopaL CoNnvENTION.—The Epis- 
copal Convention of New York adjourned 
on Saturday, 29th ult. They were engaged 
on the last day in considering a number of 
amendments to the canons, the final con- 
clusion of which was that they should be 
decided upon at the next Convention. The 
annual address of the Bishop was deliv- 
ered, the most noticeable feature of which 
was that relating to the Prince of Wales. 
The Bishop thought the visit would pro- 
mote unity and harmony between the two 
nations. It was intended to hold an eve- 
ning session, but in the excitement occa- 
sioned by the introduction of a resolution 
relating to slavery, debate on which was 
choked off ‘“‘by parliamentary tactics,”’ the 
Convention adjourned sine die, leaving a 
large amount of unfinished business. 


CHARITIES OF New York.—In New 
York there are 17 hospitals; 14 disxpensa- 
ries and infirmaries; 5 asylums for the aged, 
&c.; 3 orphan asylums; 3 lunatic asylums; 
1 blind asylum; 2 deaf and dumb asylums; 
1 idiot asylum; 31 preventive and reforma- 
tory organizations; 56 relief societies; 8 of 
a miscellaneous character; 6 Bible societies; 
12 book, tract, and Sabbath school societies, 
exclusive of numerous auxiliaries; 10 mis- 


.sionary societies, exclusive of auxiliaries; 9 


institutions for the religious welfare of sea- 
men; 6 educational societies (for training 
young men for the ministry); 1 college so- 
ciety; 6 Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, besides local organizations; 3 colleges; 
4 medical colleges, with cliniques attached; 
2 theological seminarics:—Total 210. The 
amount expended annually by these institu- 
tions can only be conjectured. It is cer- 
tainly not less than eight millions of dollars, 
and may reach ten millions. 


REVIVAL IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.— 
The Friend of Aug. Ist brings the following 
interesting intelligence from the Sandwich 
Islands:—‘“‘ There has commenced a most 
interesting religious awakening among the 
natives on the island of Oahu. The first 


manifestation was witnessed several months 


since among the people of Kaneohe. The 
good work spread along the northern side of 
the island, and about one hundred persons 
have been added to the church of the Rev. 
Mr. Kuaia. Of late the inhabitants on 
other parts of the island have manifested 
an unwonted eagerness to assemble where 
they might listen to the preaching of the 
gospel. The churches at Waiahua, Ewa, 
and both native churches in Honolulu, have 
been crowded. Evening services have been 
held in the city churches. This awakening 
accompanies preaching missionary tours, 
which have been made by missionaries ac- 
companied by their lunas or deacons. One 
of the old missionaries lately remarked that 
he had not witnessed scenes like this since 
the days of the great revival, more than 
twenty years ago. 


Homestic 


TRADE wiTH Japan.—The indications are 
that direct trade between Japan and America 
will be established. Mr. Gallaher of New 
York proposes to establish a line of clipper- 
ships between New York and Kanagawa, 
Japan, where he has a house already estab- 
lished, and a good business. first 
vessel is to sail soon, and will carry out 
twenty or thirty passengers, and about a thou- 
sand tons of freight, mostly already engaged, 
and consisting of machinery, frame houses, 
and assorted merchandize. He expects to 
bring home a quantity of Japanese seed- 
wheat, which is represented as of superior 
quality, and ripens early enough to give place 
to another crop, while it is less subject to 
smut than the wheat now cultivated here. 


Dwe.tuines ror Ecyrt.—A firm in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, have contracted to 
build eleven dwelling-houses for the Egyptian 
Government. All the woodwork of the houses 
is to be completed in this country, even to fit- 
ting the locks and hinges on the doors. They 
are to cost about three thousand dollars each. 


Capture or Stavers.—A slave brig, name 
unknown, but supposed to be the Storm King, 
arrived at Norfolk, Virginia, on the 26th ult., 
in charge of Lieutenant A. K. Hughes, of the 
American navy, thirty-one days from Monro- 
via. She was captured by the San Jacinto on 
the 8th of August, when two hundred miles 
off the Congo river. She had six hundred 
and nineteen negroes on board. They were 
landed at Monraqvia. The prize ship Erie, 
captured by the United States steamer Mohi- 
can, on the 8th of August, had arrived at 
Monrovia with over eight hundred negroes on 
board, in charge of Lieutenant Donegan of the 
navy. 


Mopet Manner or Serturne a Larce Es- 
TaTE.—Seth Thomas, of Plymouth Hollow, 
Connecticut, left at the time of bis decease, 
eighteen months ago, property worth from 
$400,000 to $600,000, and six children, who 
were his heirs. There was no will, and the 
estate descended in the lezal manner to the 
children equally. They consulted no lawyers, 
began no scramble, but mutually agreed upon 
two judicious men, and émployed them to di- 
vide the property into six portions as nearly 
equal in value as could be. ‘Tis done, the 


portions were put at auction among them, 


each buying a portion, and the premiums 
again were equally divided. In this way the 
lawyers got no fees, the community no scan- 
dal, the peace of the family circle was pre- 
served, and an end arrived at which gratifies 
every pure sentiment. 


Proressors endow- 
ment fund of twenty thousand dollars having 
been raised for the University of the Pacific, 
San Jose, California, the three Professors in 
charge ran away with it recently for the Sand- 
wich Islands. 


Buriep Ative.—It is rumoured that a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, Ohio, named Powell, has 
been buried alive. Ile was quite aged, and 
was buried the third day after being taken 
sick. A minister, a friend of the family, who 
saw the bedy after it was laid out for the 
grave, said that if it was a friend of his he 
should not be buried. IIe said this. because 
the body was still warm, and by pressing a 
finger upon the skin the colour would come 
and go, .as it will upon the skin of a person 
alive. Several persons witnessed this, and 


others deelared they saw a twitching of the 


muscles of the face. One of his sons was mar- 
ried within a week after the funeral, and the 
deceased, it is said, was not on the best terms 
with his children. 


A Great Ciraiu.—We learn from Trenton, 
New Jersey, that at the present term of the 
United States Circuit Court, a suit involving 
the right to $5,000,000 worth of real estate, 
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situated in the heart of Newark, will probabl 


be decided. The Methodist Church Society is 
defendant, but the present suit—a test one—is 
brought against a merchant named Perry, 
who has a building on the disputed property. 
An action for ejectment has been brought 
against the defendant by Van Buren Ryerson, 
of New York, to test the title to the whole 
property, and much interest has been created 
by the es ae of the claim and the various 
interests affected by it. 


Tue Native Wine Bustness.—The Sacra- 
mento (California) Union thinks that in a com- 
paratively short time the grape product will 
challenge in money value that of the gold. In 
Los Angelos county the quantity of wine pro- 
duced in 1856 was very small. In 1857 the 
vintage was 350,000 gallons; in 1858 the 
amount was between 500,000 and 600,000 gal- 
lons. This quantity is undoubtedly largely 
increased, although the figures of the wine 
product for 1859, and the probable yield for 
1860 have not been gathered. 


ABNER KNEELAND’s Quonpam CoLONISTs.— 
One of these persons, still residing at Des 
Moines Valley—the original seat of the infidel 
colony, was lately baptized and confirmed by 
the Bishop of Iowa. The widow of Mr. Knee- 
land still lives near Farmington, and while the 
original organization is completely broken up, 
the families settled along the valley still gene- 
rally retain their infidel character. 


Exports AND Imports.—The Washington 
Constitution publishes a statement which shows 
a total of exports from the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, if the 
figures are rightly given, of $400,167,461, 
against $361,797,209 total imports, being an 
excess of exports amounting to $38,370,252. 
The imports are only about one million larger 
than the corresponding total for 1856-7, but 
the exports, if the summary is correct, are 
upwards of twenty-seven millions larger than 
for any previous year in the history of the 
country. 


Larce Trers.—Several apparently well au- 
thenticated statements have recently been pub- 
lished in the San Francisco papers concerning 
a discovery of a new forest of mammoth trees 
on the eastern borders of Tullare county. 
The group is represented to extend a distance 
of eight miles, embracing a vast. number of 


trees exceeding thirty feet in diameter, and. 


estimated at three hundred feet high. One 
tree, supposed to be the largest, is reported to 
measure one hundred and twenty-three feet in 
circumference. 


Horse Tureves.—A gigantic horse-stealing 
association, comprising over two hundred 
members, has recently been in Denver City, 
Kansas. The association has a written con- 
stitution and by-laws, and a complete system 
of secret signs, grips, and pass-words. 


Tue Fire at New Orteans.—Fourteen dead 
bodies have been recovered from the ruins of 
the terrible fire which occurred in New Or- 
leans, on Friday, the 2lst ult. The deceased 
were nearly all members of the Fire Depart- 
ment, and were killed while in the discharge 
of their dwties. ‘The bodies were interred with 
appropriate public observances. 


Stream versus Hanps.—Not a single hand 
fire-engine is now in use in Boston, the last 
company having been dishanded a few days 
since. The entire department is now composed 
of steam-engines. 


Tue Sramese Twins.—The celebrated Siam- 
ese twins live in the county of Surrey, in 
North Carolina. They have uncommonly’ 
good plantations and dwellings, and are, in 
all ordinary respects, thriving. They are 
quite hospitable, and see crowds of visitors. 
The wife of Chang was baptized some months 
since, and he himself has expressed a great 
interest in religious matters, desiring the 
prayers of Christians. | 


Tae Steamers AGAIN RuNNING TO 
Evurorse.—The favourite steamer Atlantic, 
formerly of the Collins’ line, has been thor- 
oughly refitted, and will sail, in connection 
with the Adriatic, to Havre and Southampton. 
She makes her first trip on the 17th of No- 
vember. The Baltic will also, most likely, 
be running by the opening of the ensuing 
spring. 

Apvice To Lapy Iar- 
ris, of the Cultivator, advises people, in these 
times of fairs, conventions, and journeys, to 
have no more money about them than is abso- 
lutely necessary, and to keep‘a sharp look-out 
for pick-pockets, and adds:—‘* Women’s pock- 
ets are more easily picked than men’s, espe- 
cially since the introduction of insensible steel 
ribs; but the women have the advantage of us 
after all, and have a safe that no pick-pocket 
dare invade without her consent. She has 
only to deposit her purse inside her dress just 
below her chin.” 


Execution AND Borrat or WaLker.—The 
British war steamer Gladiator brings to New 
Orleans some further accounts respecting 
Walker’s fate. Ten shots were fired at him, 
amid the cheers of the natives, who afterwards 
refused to bury him, lcaving that duty to for- 
eigners. Colonel Rudler has been sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment. The remains of 
Walker’s army reached New Orleans on Fri- 
day, 28th ult., in the schooner Gladiator. 


SUSPENSION OF THE ARTISANS’ Banx.—On 
Tuesday, 2d inst., the Artisans’ Bank of New 
York closed its doors. The City Chamberlain, 
Mr. Platt, (who is also President of the Bank, ) 
withdrew the city funds, and deposited the 
same in the Park Bank. It has been known 
for some time that the Artisans’ Bank was in 
some difficulty. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


We have advices from Europe to the 22d of 
September by the steamer Canada. 

The belief prevails that there will be no general 
war in Europe, but that some new transaction, like 
the Villafranca treaty, wili take place during the 
autumn, 

The foreign journals notice prominently the 
struggle between the civil and military leaders of 
the Italian revolution, and the subject is adverted 
to in several London papers. The Herald says 
the fate of Italy is involved in the struggle between 
Cavour and Garibaldi. The Times observes that 
both men mean the same thing, and are endeavour: 
ing to obtain the same object; but Cavour recog- 
nizes difficulties which have to be avoided; while 
Garibaldi believes he can ride down all obstacles, 
sword in hand. Garibaldi’s impulsive system is 
admirable against his own countrymen, but Cavour 
will be indispensable to Italy, as an antagonist for 
France and Austria. 

The London Times says that Victor Emmanuel 
finds a formidable competitor in Garibaldi, whose 
success appears sufficient to overcome any resist- 
ance that can be made by the States of the 
Church, and which brings him into collision with 
the Austrian power in Venice. Piedmont must 
make herself mistress of the revolution, or be con- 
tent to give up the lead and follow. There is 
reason to believe that the Emperor Napoleon sees 
things from this point of view, and that no danger 
need be apprehended from France. 

Garibaldi had demanded of Victor Emmanuel 
the removal of Cavour and Farini from his Cabi- 
net, and a force of thirty thousand men to garrison 
Naples. The King, however, without consulting 
his Ministers, declined, declaring that he could not 
comply with such strange pretensions from a man 
whose successes seem to mislead bim. There 
would appear to be an almost irreconcilable breach 
between the revolutionary leader and the King. 

There are many influences at work to persuade 
the Pope to leave Rome, but at present his course 
is unilecided. If he should go, he would be fol- 
lowed by the French, and the Sardinians would at 
once occupy the city. 

The Austrian protest against the invasion of 
the Roman States had reached Paris. Austria 
will not interfere at present unless Venetia is 
attacked, but hulds herself free to choose her own 
time of attacking the revolution. 

It was reported that France refused to make the 
slightest concession to Switzerland in the Savoy 
attair. Switzerland, therefore, persists more than 
ever in considering the question one for the de- 
cision of Europe. . 

The King of Naples had embarked at Gaeta for 
Seville. It is said that he left an order, on 
quitting Naples, for the bombardment of the 
town and destruction of the royal castle. 
~All fears of famine in the North-west district of 
India had passed away. Abundant rains had 
fallen, and there was every prospect of an average 
crop. 

There were vague rumours in London, via Russia, 
of unsatisfactory news being received from China. 
It will be remembered, that the first news of the 
British disaster on the Peiho was received through 
Russian sources, and the intelligence referred to 
was probably received by the same channel. 

The French forces at Rome have been increased 
by two regiments. 

Austria has decided not to receive the Neapoli- 
tan fleet into any Austrian port. 


Several officers of high rank had been shot at_ 


Damascus for participating in the massacre of the 


Christians. 
The weather was again unfavourable for the 


crops in Great Britain. | 
FRANCE, 

It was reported from Toulon that Napoleon was 
fired at by au insane mau in that city. The man’s 


arm was averted by a bystander, and no harm was 
done.. The French journals are silent on the sub- 
ject. The Paris correspondent of the London Post 
telegraphs that the statement of an attempt on the 
life of the Emperor is totally unfounded. : 

The attempt to lay a submarine cable 
Toulon and Algiers had failed. 


SARDINIA AND ROME, 


' According to our previous intelligence from the 
Papal States, it appears that without waiting a re- 
ply from Rome, 25,000 Sardinian troops entered 
Umbria on the 11th ult. and on the 12th, 25,000 
more Sardinian troops attacked and took Pesaro, 
taking 1200 Germans who were in the fortress. 
General Bella, who commanded the Pope's troops, 
had ordered a sack of the town, and was taken 
prisoner to Turin. The Sardinian troops continued 
their march into the Papal territory, and captured 
Perugia and Spoletto, and defeated the Pope's 
army under Lamoriciere with great loss on the 
18th of September. The battle lasted six hours. 
After the battle the greater portion of the Pontifical 
army capitulated. The foreign troops will return 
totheir respectivecountries. Lamoriciere, with afew 
horsemen, succeeded in reaching Ancona. Outside 
of Ancoua there is not a single Pontitical battalion. 
The Sardinians took Perugia after a hot fight, and 
made 1500 prisoners, including General Schmidt. 
Perugia is noted as being the city in which several 
American citizens, including the Perkins family of 
Boston, received gross indignities at the hands of 
the Papal troops something like a year ago. These 
troops were then commanded by Colonel Schmidt, 
who was promoted to be a General, and now, as 
stated above, is a prisoner to Victor Emmanuel. 

The citadel of Spoletto capitulated, ang the gar- 
rison, six hundred strong, were taken prisoners. 
The prisoners are Irishmen. The Sardinian Go- 
vernment wished the British Minister to take 
charge of and send them home, but he declined, 
saying he could not regard them as British 
Spoletto is a city of Central Italy, in the Pontifical 
States, capital of a legation, and formerly of a Lom- 
bardy Duchy, strongly placed on an isolated rocky 
hill, twenty four miles north of Rieti. Population 
at last census 6115. It has a massive citadel, a 
cathedral, with interesting works of art, a Roman 
arch, and remains of a thousand other antiquities. 
It is an archbishop’s see of very early date, and 
has manufactures of woollens and hats. Under 
the French it was the capital of the department of 
Thrasymene. 

The Sardinians had also occupied numerous 
other places. General Cialdini was advancing 
against Ancona, and the late Neapolitan fleet had 
arrived to assist him in the attack on that locality. 

The London Times says the Papal army no 
longer exists, for forty thousand men besieged in 
Ancona may already be reckoned as General Cial- 
dini’s prisoners. The London Herald says the 
Papal army bas been defeated, but not dishonour- 
ed. General Lamoriciere was evidently outnum- 
bered. His forces were ill organized and _ ill 
formed, and were no match fora regular army, 
led by able commanders. The London Chronicle 
says the result of the battle is to transfer to the 
King of Sardinia the whole Roman territory, except 
Rome, Viterbo, and- Civita Vecchia. The Dublin 
News publishes a letter from an Irish source, stating 
that a great battle had been fought outside Perugia, 
which resulted in the victory of the Pontifical 
troops, the loss of the Piedmontese being over one 
thousand. This was prior to the attack on Pe- 
rugia. 

On the entrance of the Sardinian troops on this 
campaign Victor Emmanuel issued the following 
proclamation, which explains his policy in the 
present position of Italian affairs: 

“‘ Soldiers—You enter the Marches and Umbria 
to restore civil order in desolated towns; to give 
the people liberty to express their own wisbes. 
You have not to fight powerful armies, but only 
to deliver unhappy Italian provinces from the 

resence of companies of foreign adventurers. 

ou are not to avengo any injuries done to me or 

to Italy, but simply to prevent popular hatred 

from breaking out against the oppressors. You. 
are to teach by your example the pardon of 
offences and Christian toleration to those who 

compare the love of our Italian country to Islam- 

ism. Being at peace with all the great Powers, 

and averse to all provocation, I intend to make a 
continual cause of disturbance and discord disap- 
pear from the centre of Italy. J intend to respect 
the throne of the Chief of the Church. to whom I am 

always ready to give, in concert with the allied and 

Sriendly Powers, all those guarantees of independence 
and security which his blind advisers have in vain 
hoped from the fanaticism of the perverse sect which 
conspires against my authority and the liberty of the 
nation. Soldiers—I am accused of ambition. Yes! 

I have that of restoring the principles of moral 

order in Italy, and of preserving Europe from the 
continual dangers of revolution and war.” 

Several Powers had protested against the entry 
of the Sardinians into the States of the Church as 
an attack upon international rights. The Emperor 
and the French Government have used every ex- 
ertion to prevent an invasion of the Roman States. 
The relations of France and Piedmont are critical. 
Sardinia has notified the foreign Powers of the 
blockade of Ancona, and that the principles of 
maritime rights agreed upon at the Paris Congress 
are to be observed, 

The tri-colour flag has been hoisted at Tivoli, 
Genevano, and Subraco, but it is said that the peo- 
ple did not support the intended demonstrations. 
Numerous agents, however, are spreading agitation 
in the country around Rome. A dispatch from 
Rome of the 13th ult. says:—<«The Papal Govern- 
ment is about to address a memorandum to all the 
European powers, protesting against the Sardinian 
invasion of the Roman territory. This memoran- 
dum explains that the enrolment of foreign volun- 
teers, of which Sardinia complains in her ultima- 
tum, was principally due to the counsels of Austria 
and France, the latter power having, after the 
Paris Congress in 1856, insisted on the foundation 
of a Papal army.” : 

Considerable uneasiness was felt at Paris lest a 
collision should occur between the French troops 
at Rome and Garibaldi’s legion. The hope that 
more serious complications of the question may be 
avoided is chiefly founded on the expectation that 
the Pope will shortly leave Rome. The Sacred 
College is exerting its influence to induce him to 
seek an asylum in Spain or Austria. If the Pope 
departs, and the French follow his example, the 
Sardinians would at once occupy Rome. 


NAPLES. 
Naples is tranquil. All the forts have. surren- 


between 


dered. Garibaldi has exchanged interviews with | 


the English Admiral and Ambassador. Garibaldi 
was actively engaged in organizing an army of 
150,000 men, with which, assisted by a flotilla of 
five hundred vessels, he probably intends opera- 
ting against Venetia. Garibaldi has declared that 
he will soon proclaim the annexation of Naples to 
Piedmont from the summit of the Quirinal, where 
all Italians will be united in one national banquet. 
General Sartori was appointed commander of the 
army in the Dictator’s absence. 

The London Times quotes a Turin letter of the 
8th ult. If Garibaldi persists in attacking Rome 
while the French and the Pope are there the 
Government of Victor Emmanuel will repulse the 
attack in concert with its allies, no matter what 
the consequences. 

Letters from Naples state that very ardent de- 
mounstrations are being nade by the populace, and 
that many of the priests have fraternized with the 
people. The revolution is every where trium- 
phant. The only foreign ministers remaining at 
Naples were the British, French, Sardinian, and 
American The latter (Joseph R. Chandler of 
Philadelphia) was very unwell. 

Those eighty millions of lire which Garibaldi 
was s3id to have found in the government treasury 
at Naples turn out to have been a slight exaggera- 
tion. According to the statement of the Tribune's 
Turin correspondent, the Liberator had to send to 
that city for enough of money to pay his troops, 
after entering the Neapolitan capital, instead of 
finding large sums there provided ready for his 
use. 


SYRIA. 


The French army is still encamped at Beirut. 
There have been no open disturbances since the 
last advices. The arrival of the prisoners at Con- 
stantinople greatly excited the population. Mili- 
tary operations in Syria would commence after the 
hot weather. Achmet Pacha, Osmon Dey, and 
Mustapha Bey, who betrayed the Christians at 
Hasheya, and Osman Bey, who commanded the 
troops under the massacres, were shot at Damascus 
on the 8th of September. 


CHINA. 


Letters from China state that the French forces 
would Jand to the south, and the English to the 
north of the Taker forts. The whole British force, 
consisting of 12,110 men, with seven batteries 
of artillery and a siege train, had reached the 
rendezvous at Ta-lien-Whan. The commence- 
ment of operations was delayed solely on account 
of the French not heing ready. Troubles are ex- 
pected at Canton should the allies meet with re- 
verses in the north. The rebels have taken the city 
of Low Riang, 25 miles from Shanghae. 

Intelligence has been received at Washington 
from Commodore Stribling, of the U.S. East India 
squadron, dated Shanghae, July 6. The country 
around Shanghae is reported to have been, at that 
date, in the hands of the rebels, with every reason 
to suppose that the place would be taken as soon 
as they could do so without fear of encountering 
the French and English forces stationed there for 
the protection of the settlement. Mr. Ward, Uni- 
ted States Minister to China, had embarked on the 
flag-ship Hartford for protection, which was to 
proceed with him to the Gulf of Pecheli. 


JAPAN. 

The latest advices from Japan are to the 19th of 
July. At that time the foreign community were 
enjoying a comparative season of quiet, all fears of 
an attack from the natives having passed away. 
Hopes were entertained that no further trouble 
would occur, and that the distrust with which the 
government had been disposed to treat all foreign. 
ers had been overcome. The greatest trouble grew 
out of the currency question, Which was again be- 


| 


of 347 men. 


ing agitated—the limit.of the treaty by which the 
government exchanged foreign coin into Japanese 
having expired. The value set on the Mexican 
dollar was twenty-five per cent<below its actnal 
value. Trade had fallen off considerably within 
three months, though a temporary briskness was 
caused by the presence of the British and French 
naval forces in the waters. Some three thousand 
horses had been purchased from the Japanese Go- 
vernment, and were being transported to the seat 
of war in China. The news of the arrival of the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington had not yet 
been received in Japan. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

The English forces at Marland, New Zealand, 
received a terrible defeat from the natives, they 
being forced to retreat so rapidly that they were 
obliged to abandon their dead and part of the 
wounded, The English attacking party consisted 
The natives lay down on the ground 
until the men were close upon them, when they 
sprang up, fired their double barrelled guns, and 
met the bayonet charge of their adversaries with 
the tomahawk, keeping up a hand to hand fight. 
It is also reported that the natives took one gun. 
Great complaints are made against Colonel Gould, 
the comimander of the attacking party, for not 
calling to his aid an additional force, wha were 
said to be within his reach. | 


Married. 


On the 2d inst., in Philadelphia, by the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Steele Clarke, Mr. James H. Russe of 
Lewes, Sussex county, Delaware, to Mrs. ABIGAIL 
D. Bennett of same county and State. 


On Tuesday, the 25th ult., by the Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D.D., Mr. James H. Sincrair of 
Nevada, Iowa, to Miss Exiza J. Kircnen of Phila- 
delphia. 

On Monday morning, Ist inst., by the Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Breed, Mr. Evgene M. Prevost to Miss 
Carnie E. Vonges, niece of John R. Vodges, Esq., 
all of Philadelphia. 

At Philadelphia, on Tuesday, 2d inst., by the 
Rev. J. McDowell, D.D., Mr. Epcar P. MiIcHENER 


ta Miss Virginia B., daughter of Jacop M. Joun- 


son, Esq. 

On Tuesday, 25th ult., by the Rev. William 
Henry Tvote, in the New Presbyterian Church, 
Romney, Virginia, Mr. Dugatp C. Tass of Alle- 
ghany county, Maryland, to Miss Marinpa Wop- 
row McDowx.1, daughter of Mr. John McDowell 
of Romney. 

On Tuesday, 25th inst., by the Rev. Joseph W. 
Porter, Mr. JusepH McR. Ports of Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary Jirrye of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. Joseph Stevens, 
Mr. Jonn McKinney to Miss Racuext D. Toms, 
both of Pine Creek, Lycoming county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In Pickens, Alabama, on the 20th ult., by the 
Rev. A. M. Watson, M. R. Garpner, Esq., of 
Mobile, to Miss Martie V., daughter of Mr. A. 

Near Everittstown, New Jersey, on the 26th 
ult., by the Rev. Joseph Rogers, Mr. Josern R. 
Hixson to Miss Josseaine Ritrennouss, all of 
Hunterdon county, New Jersey. 

On the 19th ult., by the Rev. A. P. Botsford, 
Mr. James Wiaains of Onondaga, to Miss Ertiz 
L. Donn of Port Byron, New York. Also, on the 
26th ult., Dr. Isaac G. Couiins of Coxsackie, New 
York, to Miss Frances L., daughter of D. B. 
Sita, Esq., of Port Byron, New York. 

On the 20th ult., by the Rev. J. C. Thorn, Mr. 
Joan TryTHALy to Miss Estaer Loyp, all of Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. John Armstrong, 
Mr. Joux E. Suita to Miss Janet Weir, all of 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[All Obituaries over three lines to be paid Jor in advance, 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, in Camden, New Jersey, on the 18th of 
July, Mr. JOHN J. MORRIS, late of Philadel- 
phia, in the thirty-third year of his age. The 
dependence of the believer upon the promises of 
Christ’s love reveals a beautiful illustration in the 
life of Uhristian faith, growing more and more 
beautiful until it closes in the realities of heaven. 

The life of faith, its course how calm, 
Its progress and its end, 

The promises of Christ the Lamb, 
With ail its beauties blend.—Com. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York, Philadelphia. 
ASHES. 
Pot, Ist s’t, 100 lbs e e e 5.20 @ 5.25 5.31} 5.44 
Pearl . 5.50 @ 5.564 5.44 5.62} 
BEESWAX 
Yell 84 @ 35. 833@ 34 
COFFEE. 

Cuba, 13 13} 18 18 
ava do 16 164 15 16 
L uyra, do. og a ete 14] 15 14} 15 
age, do € 12 12} 125 13 
Mocha, do. 15 17 16 17 
Maracaibo, do.. . . « >» 13} 14 14} @ 15 
Rio, 154 15 13 15} 
St. Domingo, do. . . . . 13} 14 13} 8 14 
Louisiana and Mississippi 63 133 5} 18 
Mobile. . . « « « 6% 134 54 13 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 5 12 4} 12} 
Carolina and Georgia . . 53 12 53 12} 

FEATHERS. 
Fairand good . . + « « 44 g 47 49 50 
' FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . . «. 17.50 @19.00 19.00 @ 20.00 
No. 2 10.00 14.00 10.50 14.00 
No. 3 8.50 10.25 9.25 9.50 
— — No. 3, small. . 4.75 5.00 4.50 5.50 - 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.25 3.00 2.23 3.00 
Herring, box e 22 25 19 20 
Herring, scaled . . . « 30 82 $1 
Cod, dry, 112 lbs... 8.50 4.37% 3.75 4.00 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . . . 5.80 6.10 5.75 5.87} 
extra§fancy 6.75 -50 5.94 7.00 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 5.80 6.10 5.75 5.51} 
] srandy wine 6.50 6.75 6.25 6.50 
« 6 5.00 5.25 4.75 6.00 
Mid lings 4.25 4.50 4.00 4.25 
Rye Flour . « « 8.50 4.30 4.25 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Brandywine 3.85 3.95 8.75 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.20 1.27 1.25 1.36 
white 1.25 1.57} 1.35 1.50 
Southern red 1.20 1.36 1.20 1.35 
Southern white ....- 1.35 1.60 1.35 1.50 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania oe eae 77 4 80 79 83 
Southern . . e 76 73 76 78 
CORN 
VWellowe « ee 73 75 73 74 
White... 76 77 72 74 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania .. «+ 38 39 34 33 
Southern 36 33 854 36 
Barley, Ohio & New York 77@ 8 80 92 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. -« + 2.65 @ 2.70 2.80 @ 2.85 
—— halfboxes ...- 1.25 @ 1.30 1.30 @ 1.35 
quarto boxes . .« 65 @ 70 75 @ 80 
kegs 4.50 4.50 @ 5.00 
layer . . « « « 2.44 2.50 2.57 @ 2.65 
secdiess . 425 @ 4.50 43 @ 5 
Almonds, softshelled . . 12 16 2 @ 8 
—— hard shelled. . 7 383 7 @ i 3 
Apples, green. # bbl. . . 1.25 @ 3.00 1.30 @ 3.00 
—— dried do. « 4 6 
Cranberries, ®bbl . . 7.50 @ 8.00 
Ginger, green, B ae a ll @ 14 
Citron, do . 174@ 19 19 @ 20 
Oranges, box . .« « « « 60 @ 4.10 3.00 @ 4.00 
Lemons, do 79 @ 3.20 5.00 ) 6.00 
Figs, Smyrna, . . « « « 7@ 16 
Peaches, unpared. . . « 9%@ 12 9 
« 12 16 10 @ 15 
Ground Nuts, bushel - 1.25 @ 1.65 1.45 @ 2.00 
Hay—loose 85 1.10 80 ( 1.10 
e 70 90 75 @ 295 
ys aug 6-6 “54 94 
LEATHER. 
8 nish sole 29 31 28 31 
8 aughter 21 25 28 30 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 32.00 17.00 19.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 14.00 30.00 15.00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.0 16.90 13.00 15.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 8.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 
atoms Flooring . .. . 13.00 15.00 12.00 13.00 
8 ngles, Cc. N. e 19.00 25.00. 18.00 24.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado .. - 27 28 27 30 
Clayed a ee 24 25 23 25 
Trinidad « 26 23 24 27 
6 34 38 35 40 
New Orleans, bbl 36 44 86 40 
Steam Syrup ... «ee 22 50 42 43 
OILS. 
Olive, @gallon .... 41.16 1.25 1.05 1.12 
quart . a 3.50 3.55 7.00 7.124 
Linseed, American .. . 59 60 57 5y 
Whale Crude .... -« 5t 56 57 53 
Winter 58 63 58 60 
Sperin Winter 1.55 1.60 1.50 1.60 
Lard Oil,do ... e 90 1.00 94 1.00 
PROVISIONS 
Beef, Mess, @ bbl . . 5.C0 11.50 12.00 @ 14.00 
Pork, Mess . « « 16.575 @19.25 19.50 20.00 
Prime 14.50 14.75 14.50 15.00 
Clear « 19.50 21.00 21.00 22.00 
—— Huams,smoked , 10} 13} 12} 14 
—- do in salt & pickle 103 10} @ 11 
Sides, smoked. . °* 113 12 12 12} 
—- do in salt & pickle 9} 10 ll @ 1)¢ 
Shoulders smoked 10 10 @ 
Oo in salt eee 9 9 @ 94 
Butter, Firkin. . . « 15 12 16 
solid, in kegs . .« ll 14 ll 124 
Roll 15 19 13 16 
Goshen . « « e 18 19 13 18 
Lard, Jersey . . « 13 14 13} @ 13 
—— Western keg 13 134 133} @ 13 
o bbls... 13 13} 13t 
Rice, 4. 24 5.00 5.00 (@ 5.125 
Cloverseed,bushel .. . 5.70 6.00 5.62} 6.00 
Flaxseed 1.60 1.75 1.623 1.63 
Timothy « «© « 3.00 2.75 3.00 
Merd Grasse . - « 2.625 2.20 2.25 
GARS. 
Brazil white 8.25 @ 8.50 8.25 
—— brown ...e-. 6.75 7.35 6.75 7.00 
Havana white . ... 9.25 8.50 9.25 
bruwn and yellow = 6.75 8.75 6.75 8.25 
New Orleans .... 8.25 6.00 8.00 
clarified . . 9.50 0.00 8 00 9.75 
« 75 7.25 5.874 7.75 
Porto Rico . 8.25 6.75 @ 8.25 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 
The Synod of Ailing will hold its an- 


nual meeting at Utica, New York, in the Westminster 
Church, commencing on Tuesday. October 9th, at half past 
seven o'clock, P.M. Cuartes 8. Ropinson, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Virginia stands adjourned 
to meet in tho First Presbyterian Church, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, on Wednesday, the llth of Uctober, at half past 


seven o’clock, P. M 
FRANCIS McFARLAND, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Nashville will meet, pur- 
suant to adjournment, at Tuscumbia, Alabama, on Thurs- 


day, the 11th of Oetober, at seven o'clock, P. M. 
J. Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Wheeling will meet at 
Cadiz, Ohio, on Tuesday, October 16th, at two o’clock, P. M. 
R. V. Dover, Sated Clerk. 


The Synod of New Jersey will hold its 
next stated meeting in the, First Presbyterian Church, 


Trenton, New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 16th of October, at 
three o'clock, M. Stated Clerks of Presbyteries will 
please send copies of their Statistical Reports to the Stated 
Clerk of the Synod, and copies of the Narrative of the 
State of Religion, w.thin their respective bounds, to the 
Rev. Samuel J. Baird, D. D, Woodbury, New Jersey, at 
least one week ——- to the meeting of the Synod. 
The Clerks of the Syuod will attend at the lecture 
room, in the basement of the church, at two o'clock, 
P.M.. of the day of the meeting, to receive the names of the 
Members, with the view of uiaking up the roll befure the 
yaod assein bles. R. K. Rovesrs, Salted Clerk. 


The Synod of New York will mect in 
the First Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Sprole's) New- 
burgh, New York, on Tuesday, October ltth, at three 
o'clock, P M., aud will be opened with a sermon by the 
Rev. William Banuard, Moderator. Presbyterial Statisti- 
cal Reports (coutaining only the lists of ministers and 
churches, the aggregates of ministers, churches, licentiates, 
and caudidates, and tie historical changes) are to be sent 
to the Stated Clerk of Synod one week before the meet 
ing. At the same date the Presbyterial Narratives are to 
be sent to the Kev. William J. Hoge, b. D., New York. 
Contributions for the Contingent Fund to be paid in at 
the meeting. The following rule for the formation of the 
Roll was adopted last year, viz: 

Resolved, That hereafter the ruling elders appointed as 
members of Synod hand ia to the Stated Clerk, lefore the 
opening of Synod, their names, plainly written, [stating 
also the Presbytery and Church respectively represented } 
and that those who arrive afterwards report to the Per- 
manent Clerk. 

The Clerks will attend at the lecture-room of the church 
at half past two o'clock to receive and enrol the names 

Joun M. Krens, Stated Clerk. 

BB The members of Synod wh» expeet to be present are 
requested by the Committee of Arrangemeuts to send their 
names tothe Kev. William T. Sprole, D.D., Newburg, New 
York, in order that suitable provision may be made for 
their entertainment, and places a sigued them on their ar- 
rival at Newburg. 


The Synod of Baltimore stands ad- 
journed to meet in Georgetown, District of Columbia, on 
Wednesday, the 17th of Uctober, at half past sevea o'clock, 
P.M. By a standing rule of Synod, Presbyteries are re- 
quested tv send their Narratives to the Chairman of the 
Synod’s Committee on the Narrative at least one week 
before the meeting of Synod. The Key. 1. N. Uays fs the 
Chairman of the said Cummittee. 

P. D. Guatey, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Philadelphia stands ad- 
journed to meet in the First Presbyterian Church of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, on Thursday, lSth of October, at 
half-past seven o'clock, P.M. Agreeably to Standing Rules, 
at least one week before the miveting, it ia required, 

- That each minister expressly in writing inform the 
Rev. J. H. M. Knox, pastor of the church in which the 
Synod stands adjourned to convene, whether he expects 
himself to attend the meeting or not; also, whether or not 
a& ruling elder from his church will bein attendance. 

2 That Stated Clerks of Presbyteries forward their Nar- 
ratives to the Rey. J. L. Vallandigham, Newark, Delaware, 
Chairman of the Synod’s Committee on the State of Reli- 
gion; and to the Stated Clerk of Synod, at Doylestown, 


aj’ennsylvania, their Statistical Reports, also * notice of any 


changes in their ruling eldership, both of persons and post- 
offices, that may have Occurred during the Synodical year. 
S. M. Anprews, Slated Clerk. 


The Synod of Chicago will meet in Mon- 
mouth, Warren county, Illinois, on Thursday, the 18th of 
October, at seven o'clock, P. M. 

4&3 The C. B. and Q., and the P. and O. Railroads will 
convey members, paying full fares to Monmouth, free or 
at greatly reduced rates on their return. 

I. N. Canpsr, Stated Clerh. 


The Synod of Northern Indiana stands 
adjourned to meet in Lafayette, Indiana, on Thursday, Ov- 
tober 18th, at seven o'clocs, M. Presbyteries are re 
quired to collect one cent per member from all their church- 


e3, aud pay over for expenses of Trustees. 
E. W. Wriant, Stated Clerk. 


The new Synod of Sandusky, created at 


the last meeting of the General Assombly, will meet for 
organization in the Westminster Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Thursday, October 25th, at half-past seven o'clock, IP. M. 
The opening sermon will be preached by the Rev. Henry 
Neill of Detroit, Michigan. . 

Aa Members and others attending Synod will please 
report themselves at the church, corner of Prospect and 
Huntington streets. Frevsrick T. Brown, 


.The Synod of Alabama stands ad- 
journed to meet in Greensboro’, Alabama, on Thursday, 
25th inst, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

R. Natt, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 
The Presbytery of J New York Will meet 


in the Presbyterian Church, Clifton, Staten Island, on 
Monday, October 8th, at half-pas’ seven o'clock, P. M.. and 
will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Robert David- 
son, D. D., Moderator. Session books are to be examined. 
M. Kreps, Sigted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet at 
IIlempstead, Long Island, on Monday, October Sth, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P.M. Opening sermon by the Modera- 
tor, the Rev. J. M. Huntting. Sessional Records are to be 
examined. J.D. Siuted Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Albany stands ad- 
journed to meet, during the intervals of Synod, at Utica, 


New York, on Tuesday, 9th inst. 
Cares HI. Taytor, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Preshytery of New York will 
meet at the church on Washington IIeizhts (Rev. Mr. 
Stoddard, pastor) on Tuesday, October 9th, at half past 
seven o'clock, P.M., and the meeting will be opened with 
a sermon. The pastor and session of the church are a 
Committee to make arrangements for the devotional exer- 
cises. Pastors and sessions will remember that by order 
of Presbytery a report on the state of relizion in each 
church must be sent, two weeks befvre the time of meet- 
ing, to the Rev. Joseph R. Mann, New York, who was 
appointed to draft the Presbyterial Narrative. 

D. M. Hatupay, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Lewes will meet in 
Salisbury, Maryland, on Thursday, October 11th, at seven 
o'clock, P. M. The opening sermon is to be preached by 
the Moderator, the Rev. C. H. Mustard, and the Presby- 
terial sermon by the Rev. Thomas G. Murphey. 

D. Macxsy, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Schuyler will meet in 
tho Presbyterian Church, Knoxville, Illinois, on Monday, 
October 15th. The opening sermon will be preached by 
the Rey. C. Leavenworth, the Moderator. 


The Presbytery of Rock River will meet 
at Andover. Henry county, Illinois, on Tuesday, the 16th 
of October, at seven o'clock, P. M. The assessment for the 


contingent expenses will be called for. 
5S. Witson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of South Alabama will 
meet in Marion. Alnbama, on Friday, the 19th of October, 
at eleven o'clock, A. M. AnpeRson, Stuted Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Western Reserve will 
hold an adjourned meeting in the Weatminster Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednesday, inst, at seven 
o'clock, P. M. Freperick T. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Western Texas will 
meet on Thursday, the 25th of October, at seveu o’clock, 
P.M., at Victoria, Texas. Churches are requested to present 


their Sessional Records at this meeting. 
Jvet I. Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Brazos will meet at 
Chapel Ilill, Texas, on Friday, 2¢th of October, at seven 
o'clock, P. M. W. C. Somervitis, Stuted Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Florida will meet in 
Gainesville, Fast Florida, on Thursday erening, November 


8th, at half-past seven o'clock, P.M. 
W. Mattnews, Stated Clerk. 


. 
Hotices. 

BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church wili be held on Monday 
next. the Sth inst., at four o'clock, P. M., at the 


Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
A. W. Mircue i, Recording Secretary. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE.—An adjourned 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of Lafayette Col- 
lege will be held in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Germantown, Philadelphia, on the adjournment 
of the Synod of Philadelphia, on the 19th inst., at 
twelve o’clock, M. 8. M. Anprews, Secretary. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Central Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth 
and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, (the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Steele Clarke, pastor) will be re-opened 
to mvrrow, (Sabbath) the 7th inst. Public ser- 


vice hereafter every Sabbath at half-past ten 


o’clock, A. M., and half past three o'clock, P. M. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
There will be service in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 7th inst., at half-past seven o'clock. 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. Charles Wadsworth, D.D., will preach in the 
South Presbyterian Chureb, Third and Redwood 
streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) eve- 
ning, the 7th inst., at half- past seven o'clock. 


PHILADELPHIA SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION.—An adjourned meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Sabbath-school Association will be held 
on Monday evening next, 8th inst., in the Church 
of the Epiphany, (Rev. Mr. Cracraft’s,) corner of 
Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, at 
half. past seven o’clock. Mr. George H. Stuart, 
President of the Association, will give an account 
of the workings of the Sabbath-school cause in 
Scotland, Ireland, and England; and interesting 
statements may be expected from other brethren. 
Sabbath-school Superintendents, teachers, and 
friends of this important enterprise, are cordially 
invited to be present. A. Martiy, Secretary. 


DUCATIONAL. — Wanted, in Oakland Fe- 
4, male Institute, Norristown, Penns lvania, 
a Lady to give lessons on the Piano and in BSing- 
ing. Apply to 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 

oct 6—2t® 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad, near Mount Joy, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.—The Forty-eighth 
Semi-annual Session of the Cedar Hill Seminary 
will commence on the first day of November next. 
For terms, course of instruction, text-books, &c., 
apply to the Subscriber, Mount Joy, Lancaster 


county, Pennsylvania. 
N. DODGE, Principal and Proprietor. 
oct 6—7t 


TED IN ALL PARTS OF 
obtain Subscribers for Los- 
FieLD-Book oF Tag RevovuTion. 
In two volumes royal octavo, containing upward 
of 1500 pages and 1100 beautiful Illustrations. 
This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special district will be given. 
Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the counties they would prefer. For full 


} particulars address 


ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
oct 6—l1t 
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| moO F THE NEW TESTAMENT.— 
Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament, pointing 
out from the natural force of the words the Sim- 
plicity, Depth, Harmony, and Saving Power of its 
Divine Thoughts. A New Translation, by Charl- 
ton T. Lewis, M. A., and Marvin R. Vincent, M. A., 
Professors in Trey University. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. now ready. Price, in cloth, $2.50; in 
sheep, $3. 
Brother's Watchword. Illustrated. 16mo. 

cen 

Love and Penalty; or, Eternal Punishment con- 
sistent with the Fatherhood of God. By Joseph 
Thompson, D.D. 75 cents. 

Addresses to the Candidates for Ordination on 
the Questions in the Ordination Service. By the 


Bishop of Oxford. $1. 
By John Tyndal. Illus- 


Glaciers of the Alps. 
trated. $1.50. 

The Odes of Horace translated into English 
verse. With a Life and Notes. By Theodore 
Martin. 75 cents, 

f Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic. 
vo. : 


elite of Washington. By Edward Everett. 12mo, 


_Reason and the Bible; or, The Truth of Reli- 
gion. By Miles P. Squier, D.D. 12mo. $1. 
R ulpit Themes; or, Outlines of Sermons. 12mo. 


MERICAN EDITI 
A MON O ON OF BENGEL’S GNO 


Cottages of the Alps; or, Life and Manners in 
Switzerland. $1.25. 

The Queens of Society. By Grace and Philip 
Wharton. Illustrated. “t2mo. $1.50. 

Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. Judson. 
12mo. $1.25. 

Natural History. For the use of Schools and 
—a By Hooker. With 300 Engravings. 
lzmo. $1. 

A Course of Six Lectures on the Varftous Forces 
of Matter, and their Relations to each other. By 
M. Farraday, D.C. L., F. R.S. 50 cents, 

Tyng’s Forty Years’ Experience in Sabbath- 
schools. 18mo. 60 cents. 


The Benefits of Christ’s Death. By Aonio Pa- 


leario. 35 cents. 
Home and College. By F. D. Huntington. 
16mo. 50 eents. 


#*, Any of the above books, excepting Bengoel’s 
Gnomon, sent by mail free of postage, on receipt 
of the price. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN CHRIS- 
TIANITY, and the New and Elegant Edi- 
tions of BACON, COOPER, IRVING, &c., sent 
free of postage or express charges, by the Pub- 
lishers’ Agent, 8. McHENRY, 
Book Rooms, 406 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
Deacriptive Catalogue furnished. 
Everett’s Life of Washington mailed, post-paid, 
oct 


on receipt of one dollar. - 6—st* 
\ ANTED A FEMALE TEACHER.— Wanted 
« Young Lady to teach Music, Drawing, 
and French, with some studies usually accom- 
panying. A Presbyterian preferred. Some of 
the pupils are well advanced in their studies. 
Salary $100. 
Rev. WILLIAM HENRY FOOTE, 
oct 6—4t Romney, Virginia. 


EACHER.—A Lady of experience in teachin 
desires a situation. She can teach Oil an 
Water-coloured Painting, Drawing, French, and 
other branches, if required. Address 
BOX 319, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


oct 6—2t* 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 

Managers —Jvhn Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Herman 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Eaq., 
Francis Tete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. lveod Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 

R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 

Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia, 

sep S—ly 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE SEP- 
TEMBER Ist. 
Senies For Youtn. 18mo. Illustrated. 

Hannah Lee; or, Rest for the Weary. By the 
author of “Isabel, or Influence, &c.” 18mo. pp. 
21l. Price 30 and 35 cents. Postage 7 cents. 

The Ulster Revival. An Address to Sabbath- 
school Scholars. By the Rev. Robert Knox, A.M., 
of Belfast. Pp. 55. Price 15 cents. Postage 3 cts. 

Elsie Lee; or, Impatience Cured, By Mary 
Grey. Pp. 83. Price 15 and 20 cents. Postage 
4 cents. 

Paul Winslow; or, Blessings in Disguise. By 
Helen Chapman. 18mo. pp. 107. Price 20 and 
25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 

The Holy Child; or, The Early Years of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ By the Rev. W. M. Black- 
burn. Pp. 260. Price 35 and 40 cents. Postage 
9 cents. 

Walter Stockton; or, My Father’s at the Helm. 
By E. Llewellyn, author of “Mary Humphrey,” 
&c. Pp. 230. Price 30 and 35 cents. Postage 
8 cents. 


ALSO, 

Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. A True Tale. 
By C. L. Brightwell. 12mo. pp. 169. With 17 
engravings. Price 50 and 55 cents. Postage 10 cts. 

The Joyful Sufferer. A Meniorial of Mrs. James 
E——. 32mo. pp. 52. Price 10 cents. Pustage 
1 cent. 

12mo Tracts. 

No. 243, The Invalid. 8 pages. — 

No: 244, The Trinity in Unity. 20 pages. 

No. 245, Our Absent Lord. 8 pages. 

AND THE FOLLOWING IN FRENCH. 

Lucilla; or, The Reading of the Bible. Price 
30 cents. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. Price 25 cents. 

Baxter’s Saint’s Rest. Price 25 cents. 

Paleario’s Benetits of Christ’s Death. Price 15 
cents. 

Young Cottager. Price 10 cents. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Pubtshing Agent. 

No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

oct 6—4t 


OW READY—ONLY FULL AND ACCU- 
RATE EDITION—Beneet’s Gyomon oF 
THR New Testament. Newly translated from the 
Original Latin. By Charlton T. Lewis, A. M., 
and M. R. Vincent, A. M., Professors in Troy Uni- 
versity. Volume I. of the above work (which 
will be complete in two volumes) is now ready for 
delivery. 3vo. Cloth. Retail price $2.50, for 
which it will be sent by mail or express, pre- paid, 
to any address. A liberal discount to clergymen 
and wholesale purchasers. Address 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
A No. 56 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
oct 6—5st 


JAMES W. D.D. 


Forty Years’ Fawiviar Letrrers or Janes 
Avexanper, D.D., constituting, with the Notes, a 
Memoir. Edited by the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 
2 vols. l2mo. With two Portraits. Price $3. 


From the Princeton Review. 

These letters, extending over so long a period, 
constitute not only a history of his inner life, but 
a history of his times as viewed from his position. 
There is scarcely an important event in Church 
or State—scarcely a noticeable produetion of the 
press which is not the subject of remark. His 
sure English diction, his scholarly attainments, 
hie zeal for truth and religion, his sound judgment 
and warm feelings, as here manifested, give not 
only an exalted — of the writer, but add a 
lasting value to t 
personal, ecclesiastical, and literary history. 

From the Christian Review (Baptist). 

A correspondence begun in boyhood, and con- 
tinued for forty years, is one of the rarest occur- 
rences. The constancy and congeniality required 
| for it are not the gifts of ordinary mortals. The 
letters are destined to be widely read, and must 
awaken respect fur the industry, honesty, and at- 
tainments of the author. 

From the American Theological Review. 

The volumes are decidedly interesting, often 
spicy. The record of such a man’s a ex- 
perience, opinions, and life—traced, too, by his 
own hand in a familiar manner to a confiding 
friend, and covering forty consecutive years— 
could not be otherwise. Few men would appear 
to so good advantage, we apprehend, if placed be- 
fore the public in similar circumstances. There 
was no envy, or bitterness, or bigotry in his spirit. 
His whole heart was in his Master’s work. 


II. 


BY SAME AUTHOR. 


ConsoLaTion Discourses on Sevect Topics 
ApDRESSED To THE SurreRrina Peopue or Gop—In 
l vol. 12mo. $1.25. 

We have not seen a book that we can more cor- 
dially recommend to the children of sorrow than 
this. 1t seems to bring all the consolatory teach- 
ings of God’s word to a point; and no matter what 
may be the form of calamity under which the 
Christian suffers, he will find something here to 
soothe his wounded spirit. It is a work for the 
head as well as for the heart; a work to be stu- 
died and digested, and not merely read; and they 
who are most instructed by it will be most com- 
forted also. Dr. Alexander has rendered much 
good service to the cause of truth and piety; but 
we doubt whether he has ever done any thing 
which will procure for him the gratitude of so 
many hearts as the sending forth of this volume. 
— Puritan and Recorder, Boston. 


III. 


A New and Cheap Edition of 

Discourses on Common Torics or Ca@Ristian 
Faitu anp Practice. -1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 

They are strong in doctrine, simple and yot 
beautifully earnest and impressive in manner, 
and they pos a tone of thought, and a style of 
reasoning and suggestion, fitted to the highest 
range of pulpit labour.— Congregationalist. 

Preserving the freshness, heartiness, and unc- 
tion of his thoughts, the author expresses them 
in a style of much classic beauty and vigour— 
these discourses are rich in evangelical matter, 
various in topic, and replete with passages of un- 


common eloquence and force.—CAris. Intel. igencer. 
IV. 
IN PRESS. 


Two New Works Bx Saue Avutnor. 


Homoletics. 1 vol. 12mo. 
TE. on Faith. 1 vol. 12mo. 


*,* ies sent by mail, post-paid, on recei 
of ia CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
oct 6—I1t 124 Grand street, New York. 


one Vocabulary of Philosophy. 12mo.: 
75 


is publication as a record of ~ 


I. Thoughts on Preaching, or Contributions to 
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RIVER OF SPEECH. 


Twete flows a river through the earth, 

From hills of heaven it hath ite birth; 
Through all the lands that stream bath gone, 
Formen to float their thoughts upon. 


Some send rich fleets of myrrh and gold, 
Ships argosied with gems untold ; 

And though the men upon the shore 
Bind them upon theif hearts, the store, 
Like prophet's oll, grows more and more. 


Ana some send flowers from faéry lands, 
That float to little children’s hands ; 
And some—slas! that this should be— 
ad ships, that sail to meet the sea, 
Seneath the pirate’s flag of black, 
With wreck and rapine on their track. 


some send idle strews alone; 
Aad.some, rich seeds, that may be sown 
In quiet creeks; for they will riee 

Deaf flowers to‘achiug hearts and eyes. 
And‘some send boly words that shed 

A strange light on the river’s bed— 

A light so steady, earnest, fair, 

You almost think God’s stars are there. 


Long years ago, past ships and stars, 

A fleet sailed through the Eastern bars, 

And on the wave a heavenly spell, 

A silent consecration fell ; 

The stream grew holy as it bore 

Christ’s spoken thoughts from shore to shore. 


‘Us# AND ABUSE OF TOBACCO. 
BY SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE. 


To the Editor of the London Times— 
Sir—Having been applied to some time 
since to join in a petition to the House of 
Commons that they would appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the effects produeed 
by the prevailing habit of tobacco smoking, 
I declined to do so; first, because it did not 
appear to me that such a Committee would 

be very competent to discuss a question of 
this kind; and secondly, because even if 
they were so, [ did not see that it would be 
' possible for Parliament to follow up by any 
act of legislation the conclusions at whic 

they might have arrived. Nevertheless, I 


am ready to admit that the subject is one 


of no trifling importance, and well worthy 
the serious consideration of any one who 
takes an interest in the present and future 
well-being of society. ’rom these consider- 
ations it is that I now venture to address to 
you the following observations. 

The empyreumatic oil of tobacco is pro- 
duced by distillation of that herb at a tem- 
perature above that of boiling water. One 
or two drops of this oil (according to the 
sise of the animal,) placed on the tongue, 
will kill a cat in the course of a few min- 
utes. A certain quantity of oil must 
always be circulating ia the blood of an ha- 
bitual smoker, and we cannot suppose that 
the effects of it on the system can be merely 
negative. Still, I am not prepared to sub- 
scribe to the opinion of those who hold that, 
uader all circumstances, and to however 
moderate an extent it be practised, the 
smoking of tobacco is prejudicial. The 
first effect of it is to soothe and tranquillize 
the nervous system. It allays the pains of 
hunger, and relieves the uneasy feelings 
produced by mental and bodily exhaustion. 
To the soldier, who has passed the night in 
the trenches before a beleaguered town, with 
only a distant prospect of breakfast when 
the morning has arrived; to the sailor, con- 
tending with the elements in a storm; to 
the labourer after a hard day’s work; tothe 
traveller in an uncultivated region, with aa 
insufficient supply of food, the use of a cigar 
or tobacco pipe may be not only a grateful 
indulgence, but really beneficial. But the 
occasional use of it under such circumstances 
is a very different matter from the habit of 
constant smoking which prevails in certain 
classes of society at the present day. 

The effects of this habit are indeed vari- 
ous, the difference depending on difference 
of coustitution, and difference in the mode 
of life otherwise. But, from the best obser- 
vatious which I have been able to make on 
the subject, [am led to believe that there 
are very few who do not suffer harm from 
it, to a greater or less extent. The eariest 
symptoms are manifested in the derange- 
ment of the nervous system. A large pro- 
portion of habitual smokers are render- 
ed lazy and listless, indisposed to bodily, 
and incapable of much mental exertion. 
Others suffer from depression of the spirits, 
amounting to hypochondriasis, which smok- 
ing relieves for a time, though it aggravates 
the evil afterwards. Occasionally there isa 
general nervous excitability, which, though 
very much less in degree, partakes of the 
nature of the delirium tremens of drunkards. 
I have known many individuals to suffer 
from severe nervous pains, sometimes in 
one, sometimes in another part of the body. 

Almost the worst case of neuralgia that 
ever came under my observation was that 
of a gentleman who consulted the late Dr. 
Bright and myself. The pains were univer- 
sal, and never absent; but during the night 
they were especially intense, so as almost 
wholly to prevent sleep. Neither the pa- 
tient himself nor his medical attendant had 
any doubts that the disease was to be attri- 
buted to his former habit of smoking, on 
the discontinuance of which he slowly and 
gradually recovered. An eminent surgeon, 
who has a great expericnce in ophthalmic 
diseases, believes that, in some instances, 
he has been able to trace blindness from 
amaurosis to excess in tobacco smoking, 
the connection of the two being pretty well 
established in one case by the fact that, on 
the practice being left off, the sight of 
the patient was gradually restored. It 
would be easy for me to refer to other 
symptoms indicating deficient power of the 

nervous system to which smokers are liable; 


oo it is unnecessary for me to do 80; 
and, indeed, there are some which I would 


rather leave them to imagine for themselves 
than undertake the description of them my- 
self in writing. 

But the ill effects of tobacco are not 
confined to the nervous system. In many 


instances there is a loss of the healthy 


appetite for food, the imperfect state of 
the digestion being soon rendered mani- 
fest by the loss of ficsh and the sallow 
countenance. It is difficult to say what 
other diseases may not follow the imper- 
fect assimilation of food, continued during 
a long period of time. So many causes 
are In operation in the human body which 
may tend in a greater or less degree to the 

reduction of organic changes in it, that it 
is only in some instances we can venture 
to pronounce as to the precise manner in 
which a disease that proves mortal has origi- 
nated. From cases, however, which have 
fallen under my observation, and from a 
consideration of all the circumstances, [ 
cannot entertain a doubt that, if we could 
obtain accurate statistics on the subject, we 
should find that the value of life in invete 
rate smokers is considerably below the ave. 
rage. Nor is this opinion in any degree 
contradicted by the fact that there are indi- 
viduals who, in spite of the inhalation of 
tobacco smoke, live to be old, and without 
any material derangement of the health; 
analogous exceptions to the general rule 
being met with in the case of those who 
have indulged too freely in the use of spirit- 
uous and fermented liquors. 

In the early part of the present century 
tobacco smoking was almost wholly confined 
to what are commonly called the lower grades 
of society. It was only every now and then 
that any one who wished to be considered as 
a gentleman was addicted to it. But since 
the war on the Spanish Peninsula, and the 
consequent substitution of the cigar for the 
tobacco pipe, the case has been entirely 
altered. The greatest smokers at the pre- 
sent time are to be found, not among those 
who live by their bodily labour, but among 
those who are more advantageously situated, 
who have better opportunities of education, 
and of whom we have a right to expect that 
they should constitute the most intelligent 


the present time. 


water. 


and thoughtfal members of the community. 


Nor is the practice confined to grown-up 
men. Boys, even at the best schools, get 


the habit of smoking, because they think it 


manly and fashionable to do so; not unfre- 
quently because they have the example set 
them by their tutors, and partly because there 


is no friendly voice to warn them as to the 


special ill consequences to which it may 
give rise where the process of growth is not 
yet completed, and the organs are not yet 
fully developed. 

The foregoing observations relate to the 
habit of smoking as it exists among us at 
But still a graver ques- 
tion remains to be considered. What will 
be the result if this habit be continued by 
future generations? It is but too true that 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon their 
children and their children’s children. We 
may here take warning from the fate of the 
red Indians of America. An intelligent 
American physician gives the following ex- 
planation of the gradual extinction of this 


remarkable people: — One generation of 


them became addic‘ed to the use of the fire- 
They have a degenerate and com- 
paratively imbecile progeny, who indulge. in 
the same vicious habit with their parents. 
Their progeny is still more degenerate, and 
after a very few generations the race ceases 
altogether. We may also take warning from 
the history of another nation, who some few 
centuries ago, under the banners of Solyman 
the Magnificent, were the terror of Christen- 
dom, but who since then, having become 
more addicted to tobacco smoking than any 
of the European nations, are now the lazy 
and lethargic Turks, held in contempt by 
all civilized communities. 

Inthus placing together the consequences 
of intemperance in the use of alcohol and 
that in the use of tobacco, I should be sorry 
to be misunderstood as regarding these two 


kinds of intemperance to be in an equal de- 


gree pernicious and degrading. 
The inveterate tobaccosmoker may be 


stupid and lazy, and the habit to which he 


is addicted may gradually tend to shorten 
his life and deteriorate his offspring, but the 


dram-drinker is quarrelsome, mischievous, 


and often criminal. It is under the influ- 
ence of gin that the burglar and murderer 
become fitted for the task which they have 
undertaken. The best thing that can be 
said for dram-drinking is, that it induces 
disease, which carries the poor wretch pre- 
maturely to the grave, and rids the world of 
the nuisance. But unfortunately, in this, 
as in many other cases, what is wanting in 
quality is made up in quantity. There are 
checks on these evil habits which there are 
not on the other. The dram-drinker, or, to 
use a more general term, the drunkard, is 
held to be a noxious animal. He is an out- 
cast from all decent society, while there is 
no such exclusion fur the most assiduous 
smoker. 

The comparison of the effects of tobacco 
with those of alcohol leads to the considera- 
tion of a much wider question than that 
with which I set out. In all ages of which 
we have any record, mankind have been in 
the habit of resorting to the use of certain 
vegetable productions, not as contributing to 
nourishment, but on account of their having 
some peculiar influence as stimulants or 
sedatives (or in some other way) on the 
nervous system. Tobacco, alcobol, the In- 
dian hemp, the kava of the South Sea 
Islanders, the Paraguay tea, coffee and even 
tea, belong to this category. A disposition 
so universal may almost be regarded as an 
instinct, and there is sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that, within certain limits, the indul- 
gence of the instinct is useful. But we 
must not abuse our instincts. This is one 
of the most important rules which man, as 
a responsible being, both for his owa sake 
and that of others, is bound to observe. 
Even such moderate agents as tea and coffee, 
taken in excess, are prejudicial. How much 
more s0 are tobacco and alcohol, tending, as 
they do, not only to the degradation of the 
individual, but to that of future generations 
of our species. 

If tobacco-smokers would limit themselves 
to the oceasional indulgence of their appe- 
tite, they would do little harm either to 
themselves or others; but there is always 
danger that a sensual habit once begun may 
be carried to excess, and that danger is 
never s0 great as in the case of those who 
are not compelled by the necessities of their 
situation to be actively employed. For such 
persons the prudent course is to abstain 
from smoking altogether. 

Trusting that you and your readers will 
excuse me for having occupied so large a 
om in your columns, I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, B. C. Brovis. 


COFFEE. 


During the extensive trial which has 
been made all over the world as to the ef- 
fect of coffee upon the health, no small 
diversity of opinion has existed in regard 
to its specific powers. Of the properties 
ascribed to it, two seem better established 
than any others. These are its property of 
digestion, and that of obviating drowsiness. 
Coffee, when taken into the stomach, usual- 
ly creates a pleasing sense of vigour in that 
organ; it moderates alimentary fermenta- 
tion, takes off the feeling of distension and 
heaviness occasioned by over eating, coun- 
teracts in some degree the fumes of wine, 
and produces a lightness and hilarity of 
mind, more moderate but more permanent 
than that occasioned by vinous‘or spirituous 
liquors. The custom, derived from the 
French, of drinking coffee after dinner, is 
beneficial, and powerfully promotes the pro- 
cess of digestion. It is known to epicures 
of most countries, that a cup of strong coffee, 
at the end of some hours spent at the table, 
enables them to continue their functions, 
both of body and mind, to a greater extent 
than would have been done under any other 
assistance. 

It is well known that coffee is strongly 
promotive of watchfulness, and enables us 
to resist for a long time the approaches of 
sleep. Students, whose lucubrations occu- 
py 2 considerable portion of the night, find 
a great increase of the vigilance and vigour 
of their faculties derived from the use of 
both coffee and tea. In fact, the long habit 
of drinking these articles renders us so de- 
pendent on them for the power of keeping 
the mind awake and active, that a change 
from them to any other kind of diet creates 
in most persons, at least for a time, a drow- 
siness and duluess of intellect. Hence it is 
common to hear milk and chocolate accused 
of creating sleepiness—an effect which 
arises, not from any real soporific influence 
in those articles, but from the change of 
diet, and the want of the customary stimu- 
lus of coffee and tea. The Turks and Ara- 
bians consume large quantities of coffee, 
because it acts as an antidote to the stupify- 


ing effects of opium, to the abuse of which 


those nations are generally addicted. It 
has already been mentioned, and is a fact 
which every practitioner should remember, 
that perhaps no antidotal substance exerts 
80 powerful an agency in counteracting the 
effect not only of opium, but of alcohol and 
the whole tribe of narcotics, as a seasonable 
draught of strong coffec. 

Many complaints have been ascribed to 
the frequent and excessive use of. coffee, 
such as tremours, headache, vertigo, and 
some more serious disorders. These com- 
som are most apt to appear when coffee 

as been taken alone, without a sufficient 

uantity of nourishment accompanying it. 
tis common fer physicians, in the course 
hear complaints of sinking at 
, universal trembling of the 
d a loss of muscular power, coming 
on atfeleven or twelve o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and incapacitating the patient for busi- 
ness. These complaints I have, in more 
than half the instances which have come 
under my notice, been able to trace to a cup 
or two of strong coffee, or perhaps tea, 
taken for breakfast, without a particle of 
nourishment, or at least without a sufficient 


‘quantity to support the system, during and 


| bodies. 


after the stimulent operation of these active | 
liquids. I have generally found these com- 

plaints to be most effectually relieved by 

the simple remedy of eating, and cured 

either by increasing the quantity and quali- 

ty of nourishment taken in the morning, or 

by exchanging the coffee for cocoa, choco- 

cate, or milk.—Dr. Bigelow. 


USEFUL HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 


The following suggestions, which have 


been going the rounds of the press, are 


very apropos:—As a general rule, is is 
most economical to buy the best articles. 
The price is, of course, always higher; but 
good articles spend best. It is a sacrifice 
of money to buy poor cheese, lard, Xc., to 
say nothing of the injurious effects upon 
health. 

Of the West India sugar and molasses, 
the Santa Cruz and Porto Rico sugar are 
considered the best. The Havana is sel- 
dom clean. White sugar from Brazil is 
sometimes very good. 

Refined sugar usually contains most of 
the saccharine substance; there is probably 
more economy in using loaf, crushed, and’ 
granulated sugars than we should first sup- 


Butter that is made in September and 
October is the best for winter use. Lard 
should be hard and white, and that which 
is taken from a hog not over a year old is 
best. 

Rich cheese feels softer under the pres- 
sure of the finger. That which is very 
strong is neither very good nor healthy. 
To keep one that is cut, tie it up in a bag 
that will not admit flies, and bang it up in 
a cool, dry place. If mould appears on it, 
wipe it off with a dry cloth. 

Flour and meal of all kinds should be 
kept in a cool, dry place. 

The best rice is large, and has a clear, 
fresh ook. Old rice sometimes has little 
black insects inside the kernels. 

The small white sago, called the pearl 
sago, is the best. The large brown kind 
has an earthy taste. This article, and 
tapioca, ground rice, &c., should be kept 
covered. 

To select nutmegs, prick them with a pin 
If they are good, the oil will instantly 
spread around the puncture. 

Keep coffee by itself, as the odour affects 
other articles. Keep tea in a close chest 
or canister. 

Oranges and lemons keep best wrapped | 
close in soft paper and laid in a drawer of 
linen. 

The cracked cocoa is best, but that 
which is put up in pound papers is often 
very good. 


American Watch Company’s Manufactory 


A day in a watch manufactory is as wor- 
thy of ‘‘special notice” as a day on board 
the great ship. From an inspection of both, 
one sees the maximum and minimum of 
mechanical invention and achievement. 
What a contrast between the ponderous 
engines of the leviathan steamer and the 
invisible machinery of the American watch 
company, in operation at Waltham! From 
a recent view of these extremes in mecha- 
nism, I hardly know which to pronounce the 
greater marvel, the magnified or the minified 
product of human skill. It is certainly a 
more difficult problem to make a watch than 
to build a ship; and while the difficulty of 
construction diminishes in proportion to the 
size of the ship, it increases with the diminu- 
tiveness of the watch. Scott Russell’s mam- 
moth engine is simply the putting together 
of so many massive pieces of iron, fitted and 
adjusted ‘‘according to the drawings.” 
Compared with the minute parts and deli- 
cate movements of the commonest pocket 
time-piece, the Great Eastern machinery 
seems as simple as it is gigantic. All me- 
chanical intricacies disappear as the scale of 
construction is enlarged; and although such 
world-famous monsters as the Pyramids, the 
Coliseum, and the great ship overwhelm us 
by the force of mere magnitude, yet thera 
is quite as much to excite the “bump of 
wonder” in the operation of a little machine, 
driven by steam, that turns out well-cut 
screws visible only by the aid of the micro- 
scope! Such a curious contrivance may be 
seen any day at Waltham, assisting in the 
delicate art of making watches. And, sur- 
prising as it may appear, this enterprising 
and ingenious American company have in- 
vented machinery for the separate fabrica- 
tion of almost every one of the one hundred 
and twenty five different parts employed in 
the composition of a watch. The metals, 
the jewels, and whatever else is used in the 
construction of this beautiful and wonderful 
piece of mechanism, seem to be thrown in 
at one end of the establishment in a raw 
and inert state, and to come out at the other 
a complete and almost living organism, with 
a “beating” heart, a speaking ‘‘face,” and 
‘‘hands’’ raised, as it were, in astonishment 
at the phenomenon of its own creation! 
But, in order to produce this paragon of 
human inventions, the elemental materials 
must pass through many machines, many 
processes, and many hands. To describe 
them all would fill a column. 

Dr. Watts, in piously contemplating the 
complications of the human body, with all 
its bones, joints, muscles, veins, organs, 
senses, &c , exclaims: 

« Our life contains a thousand springs, 
And <lies if one be gone; 
Strange, that a harp of thousand strings: 
Should keep in tune so long!” 


There is, probably, no product of human 
skill that approaches more nearly the mys- 
tery and beauty of a living thing, than this 
extraordinary piece of mechanism which the 
Waltham Company are now turning out at 
the rate of twenty thousand a year. 

A watch moves, almost thinks, and 
speaks, and keeps account of the most pre- 
cious of all our losses and expenditures. 
Its little ruby heart will receive sixteen 
thousand and two hundred beats per hour, 
for one hundred years, without breaking! 
How few of our poor human hearts can 
stand as much or last so long! No wonder 
that the philosopher Paley fuund his strong 
argument in proof of the existence of a 
designing cause in the suggestive mechan- 
ism of his watch, which ‘could not be the 
work of chance.”’ But, instead of describ- 
ing the modus operandi of watch-making, 
I find myself running off on moral reflec- 
tions. The fact is, the subject is a rather 
serious one, when we come to think of it, 
and this little “bosom companion,” which 
we call a watch, is a regular preacher as 
well as a monitor. It measures time, and 
records the minutest division of it, even to 
the fourth of a second. And what is time? 
A segment of the circle of eternity. All 
the mechanical movements of the time- 
keeper are based upon the mathematical 
uniformity of the motions of the heavenly 
Every watch is ‘‘regulated by the 
sun,” and when accurate, is ‘‘ warranted to 
run with the sun.” Every hour of the 
day and night thousands of human lives are 
depending solely upon the veracity of these 
little reporters. The night-bewildered cap- 
tain at sea consults his watch to ascertain 
his position; and the conductor of the rail 
train avoids collisions by heeding the same 
watchful and truthful guide. The simple 
sun-dial of the ancients could only mark the 
hours of sunshine. But our modern time- 
teller counts the hours of darkness also. 
The value of a watch, of course, consists 
in its accuracy; and in one of these Ame- 
rican watches we may feel the absolute con- 
fidence we have in a friend who has never 
deceived us. And for this reason; 80 
much of the work is made by unerring 
machinery, that in their movements we are 
guaranteed a perfection and uniformity of 
motion unattainable by the less exact mani- 
pulations of the most expert hand; for 
instance, here is a machine that turns out 
microscopic screws at 150,000 to the 
pound, and all equally perfect. It would 
be utterly impossible for any human hand 


hands. 
than the man who invented it. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


to make two exactly alike; and it is a curi- | 


ous fact that a man can construct a ma- 
chine which will do a nice piece of work 
better than he can do it with his owh 
The sewing-machine sews better 


But mechanical accuracy is not the only 


| point of success achieved by the American 


Watch Company. The labour-saving fea- 
ture in their manufacture is enabling them 
to sell a better article at a less price than 
can be had of their European competitors. 
They now employ in their manufactory, at 
Waltham, about 250 operatives, one-third 
of whom are women; and when it is known 
that one young girl, by means of newly 
invented machinery, at a salary of $8 a 
week, does the work of four men, formerly 
employed at a salary of $25 a week each, 
the public will understand why it is that 
the American watch is cheaper than the 
English and Swiss, with only four per cent. 
protection. And when our people are fairly 
convinced that the home-made article is 
really better and cheaper than the im- 
ported, the $5,000,000 annually sent abroad 
for the purchase of European watches will 
be paid to our more ingenious manufac- 
turers in America. The law of self-interest, 
which is a higher and more universal law 
than patriotism, will always lead men to 
buy where they can buy cheapest; and 
with the primeval laws of human nature it 
is never wise to quarrel. They are the 
necessities which govern individuals and 
nations, and as inexorable in their opera- 
tions as the law of gravitation. But when 
men from mere habit, fashion, or tradi- 
tional prejudice, persist in giving prefer- 
ence to things ‘‘ far-fetched and dear,’’ it is 
well for the press to call attention to the 
folly of such impolitic policy. We should 
now no sooner think of sending to Geneva 
for a watch than to Kngland for a yacht, 
to Rome for religion, or to Washington for 
Congress water.— NV. O. Picayune. 


WHAT OUR TEA BRANDS SIGNIFY. 


In Taylor’s Travels in China, the sig- 
nifications of some of the names by which 
the different brands of teas are known are 
given, which are as fullows—making due 
allowance for the changes and corruptions 
they undergo in form and sound, in being 
Anglicized :—‘‘Hyson” means ‘before the 
rains,” or “flourishing spriog’’—that is, 
early in the spring. Hence it is often cal- 
led ‘*Young Hyson.’”’ ‘Hyson Skin” is 
composed of the refuse of the other kinds, 
the native term fur which means ‘tea 
skins.’’ Refuse of a still coarser descrip- 
tion, containing many stems, is called ‘‘tea- 
bones.” ‘Bohea’ is the name of the 
hills in the region where it is collected. 
Pehoe,” or Pecco,”’ means ‘‘ white hairs” 
—the down on the tender leaves. ‘ Pow- 
chong’’—‘‘folded plant.” ‘Souchong’”— 


“small plant.’ ‘Twankay’”’ is the name of 


a small stream in the province where it is 
bought. ‘Congo’ is from a term signifying 
“labour,” from the care required in its pre- 
paration. 


COAL BRANDY. 


There isa tradition that brandy was at 
one time manufactured from the vine; but 
the grapes of France, having of late years 
followed the example of the potato, and 
taken to moulding and rotting, many of the 
French brandy-makers have adopted bitu- 
minous coal as a substitute. They distil a 
potent spirit from this substance, which is 
thus made available for the production of 
two kinds of fire—one for the comfort of 
man, and the other for the destruction of 
his health, his senses, and his soul. Large 
quantities of alcohol distilled from coal, and 
‘‘doctored” with certain chemicals to give 
it the ‘‘Cognac flavour,”’ are now exported 
from France to England. Coal Brandy is 
the latest adaptation of the good gifts of 
Providence for the purposes of poison-mong- 
ers that has come to our knowledge. Coal 
tar has long boon usod for tho flavouring of 
whiskies, but a liquor with a coal basis is a 
specimen of chemistry which might make the 
‘best fellows’? shudder.— Cassell’s Family 
Newspaper. 


THE POPE AND THE PEOPLE. 


It may seem strange that under such a 
government any class of the inhabitants of 
the Papal States should have sufficient 


moral feeling left to regard their govern- 


ment with invincible hatred and contempt. 
Nevertheless, with the exception ot those 


princely houses and their retainers who 


have sprung from the Papacy, thrived by 
the Bapacy, and been educated by the Pa- 
pacy to perfect imbecility, such is undoubt- 
edly the case. Nowhere in the world have 
the whole of the agents of government ever 
been regarded with such unutterable disgust 
and uncompromising exccration. The Pa- 
pal suldiery is looked on with such abhor- 
rence that noinducement of pay, no increase 
of bounty, is sufficient to induce the pea- 
santry to enlist in defence of the patrimony 
of St. Peter. To the absurd falsehood that 
the revolution of the Romagna was the 
work of a turbulent few, it is sufficient to 
reply that in despite of all the offers and 
efforts of the Papal Government it has been 
compelled to fill up the ranks of its army 
with mercenary heretics and Lutherans— 
the refuse of German populations, who would 
as soon fight for Nena Sahib as the Pope, 
provided the pay were the same. Nor can 
the Papal Government reply that this was 
through any lack of military feeling among 
its inhabitants. The number of Romagnoli 
who departed as volunteers to serve under 
the Sardinian flag, in the spring of 1859, 
amounted to fifteen thousand; while the 
Pope, with a bounty of twenty scudi (twen- 
ty dollars) per man, was able to procure but 
a hundred and fifty soldiers from the whole 
of the four Legations. 

Yet in spite of universal and unvarying 
evidence of the feelings of its populatious— 
in spite of the sanguinary pages of history 
of 1848 and 1549—in spite of' the late spec- 
tacle of the Romagna voting to unanimity 
for severence for ever from Papal misrule, 
the Papacy still makes the foolish assertion 


that the discontented are few in numbers. — 


If this be asserted of the Romagna, where 
events have so unmistakably contradicted 
it, are the same assertions to be believed as 
to the state of public feeling in those por- 
tions of the Papal States where the govern- 
ment power is still supported by French 
soldiers, and where all publicity is impossi- 
ble? If the discontented are few at Bo- 
logna, how many are there at Rome? 
Every incident which has been made pub- 
lic proves to us that the hatred of Papal 
authority is as vehement and irreconcilable 
in the capital of the Pope as in any other 
portions of his dominions; and that the 
continued support, by French arms, of so 
loathsome a tyranny, isa scandal to the age, 
and one which must shortly cease. 


It is impossible, after the astonishing | 


unanimity of aversion to the Papal Govern- 
ment, shown in the late votes at Bologna 
and Ferrara, that these Legations can ever 
again be subjected to the tyranny of the 
Vatican. This portion of the indivisible 
patrimony of St. Peter is rent away for ever 
from the grasp of the Pope; and no reason- 
able observer can imagine the misfortunes 
of the Papacy are yet atanend. The same 
aversion, the same national enthusiasm, has 
permeated every corner of the Pope’s do- 
minions, and must lead to the same results. 
With the aid of French bayonets and for- 
eign mercenaries the Papal Tiara may be 
enabled further to preserve a little while 
longer the barren ensigns of its power on 
its public buildings and dogane, but in the 
affections and hearts of its people its doom 
is irrevocably sealed, and a million of for- 
eign soldiers would never be able to restore 
that sovereignty which alone is acceptable 
in the eyes of a just prince—the spontane- 
ous allegiance and loyal respect of contented 
populations.—LEdinburgh Review. 


| 


THE AMERICAN AUTUMN. 


Irving, Cooper Bryant, Simms, in short, 
nearly all our imaginative writers of mark, 
have pictured, in prose or verse, the glories 
of the American autumn. Yet the theme 
is not exhausted. Spring has been over- 
oded, over-sonnetted—in every way over- 
done. The changes have been rung on its 
buds, its birds, its blooms, its showers, un- 
til the muses are tired of the iteration, and 
Pegasus snorts disdainfully as they put him 
annually through his pastoral paces. But 
motley autumn—masquerading autumn !— 
with its blue skies and moony sunshine; its 
water-crisping wiods that brush the wil- 
low’s foliage white side to the sun; its dark 
greensward; its second clover, sweeter than 
the first; its wooded hills aflame with rain- 
bow tints; its fair white moons that seem so 
near the earth; its morning mists dipping 
their white skirts in the golden dawn—is it 
not beautiful? | 

Custom cannot ‘stale its infinite variety ;” 
poesy cannot over-sing it, nor graphic Art 
weary the eye with its portraitures. 

And what atmosphere is like that of au- 
tumn? So pure, so braciug, so exhilarating 
—the laughing gas of nature! The “brown 
autumn” of England may be—indeed it is 
—a lugubrious season, but the American 
autumn is not brown; it is ablaze with 
prismatic colours—full of light and splen- 
dour, and joyance—the Gala of the Year! 
Its stately flowers outflush the summer's 
roses, the hues of its sylvan garments put 
to shame the monotint of spring. And 
then the orchard—dragonless Hesperides, 
studded and dropt with rosy and golden 
fruit—and the leafy arcades, purple with 
the clustered bubbles of the vine, aud the 
broad gardens, with their vari-coloured es- 
culents! Won’t the American Wordsworth 
be pleased to revise his often quoted line? 


‘Should it not, according to the “fitness of 


things,”’ read thus? 


“ The sumptuous autumn days are come, the gladdest 
of the year.” —([. Y. Ledger. 


Farm and Garden, 


Use THE FANNING MILL THOROUGHLY. 
—lIt will pay to clean grain thoroughly be- 
fore offering it for sale. A careless or dis- 
honest man has little reason to congratulate 
himself upon having sold a quantity of chaff, 
cockle seed, and other foul stuff for the 
price of wheat Dealers in grain have 
sharp eyes for any thing that affects the 
market price, and they readily detect wilful 


or careless neglect to properly clean the 


crop, and a reduction of from two to four 
or more cents per bushel is the consequence. 
It requires but a few pounds weight of refuse 
among grain to greatly damage its appear- 
ance. An amount which would bring fifty 
cents if sold at the price of wheat, will re- 
duce the market value of twenty-five bushels 
from four to five cents per bushel, thus en- 
tailing actual loss instead of gain, as some, 
by their practice, seem to suppose. Grain 
merchants sometimes take advantage of the 
fact, that foreign matter in grain deterio- 
rates the market value below the actual 
damage caused by its presence. They put 
large quantities of poorly cleaned grain 
through the fanning mill, take out one or 
two cents per bushel in the weight of foul 
seeds, &c., and are able to sell the improved 
grain at four or five cents advance per 
bushel, all of which might have been real- 
ized by the producer in return for a few 
hours’ extra labour.—Amer. Agriculturist. 


Wueat.—At the New York Corn Ex- 


change last week a sample of: Mediterranean 


red wheat was shown from the crop raised 
by J. H. Brower, Esq., on his farm in 
Flushing, Long Island. It was ahead of 
any thing shown on “‘’change”’ this season. 
The berry is full, clean, and handsome; it 
weighs sixty-nine pounds to the bushel. 
The yield was twenty measured bushels per 
acre, equal to twenty-three standard bush- 
els. The compost formed in the mud-pit 


of the farm was the only manure used for 


this crop. 

-Ber-Stinas.—Three years ago one of my 
little ones poked his spade into a bee-hive. 
You may suppose he was severely stung. 
I immediately mixed with some water some 
ipecacuanha powder, and applied it to the 
places stung (of course extracting the stings 
where visible,) and in ten minutes he was 
playing about and all irritation was gone. 
The nurse was stung too in several places, 
and the same remedy was applied with 
equal success. The Indians use this remedy 
for the stings of scorpions, and a friend has 
(since my publication of the cure in the 
West Sussex Gazette at the period) called 


my attention to the fact that Dr. Livingstone 


states in his journal that the African tribes 
use ipecacuanha for snake bites. I have 
not the book to refer to, but I think they 
mix the powder with oil. I have used it 
also for gnat-bites.—London Field. 


Brusn Orr tor Worms’ —Now 
is the time to examine the trees and scrape 
the bark, and brush away the eggs of worms 
that have been deposited during the sum- 
mer, and by which the next year’s crop of 
pests may be destroyed. If some of the 


workers in the brush trade will get up a_ 


brush of iron wire instead of bristles they 
will confer a favour upon the owners of 
worm-infested trees. Such brushes would 
be- more effective than scrapers, and if 
pretty thoroughly used would destroy all 
the eggs deposited upon the bark. They 
should be made strong, and so that they 
could be attached to poles, to reach high up 
and along the main limbs. — WV. Y. Tribune. 


Chilvren’s Column, 


LITTLE SAMUEL. 
lst Samuel ii. 18, we read that ‘“ Samuel 
ministered before the Lord, being a child.” 
But what could a child do in the temple? Not 
much, indeed, but he cduld do something. He 
could wait on the priest Eli, and save him 
many steps; he could trim and light a lamp, 
cleanse a dish, or run an errand; and because 
he could do this, and did do it, and had a pious 
mind, he is said to have ‘ministered befure 
the Lord.” 

Learn hence, that God accepts of small ser- 
vices, if there be only a religious disposition of 
the soul; and that children, even, can perform 
works well pleasing in his sight. Let them 
then begin to do it. They cannot commence 
too soon. 

«Samuel, the child, was weaned and bronght 
To wait upon the Lord; 
Young Timothy betimes was taught, 
To know his holy word. | 
«Then why should I so long delay 
What others learned so scon; 
I would not pass another day 
Without this work begun.”. 


GOOD FOR EVIL. 


A little boy in a public school had often 
been laughed at on account of his mean clothes 
by another boy, older and richer than himself. 
This grieved the little fellow very much, and 
he was afraid to venture on the play ground at 
all from a fear of the bad boy who so roughly 
treated him; and so he would go away alone, 
and spend his play time in reading or learn- 
ing his lessons. 

One day he had been so employed, when he 
heard the large boy say, in tones of distress, 


‘“‘T have learned the wrong history lesson, and | 


now I shall be sure to lose my place; for I 
have left my book at home, and there will not 
be time to go for it and learn my lesson too 
before the class is called. What shall I doi?” 
Most of his classmates only laughed, for they 
were envious at him for keeping at the head 
so long, and they rejoiced at the prospect of 
displacing him. | 

Not so Edward, the little boy he had so mie- 
used. Edward felt and acted just as he would 
have desired another to do toward him under 
similar circumstances; and so, gving up to 
the large boy, he said: ‘‘ Here, Henry, is my 
book; you are welcome to use itas long as you 


| wish, and I will help you about your lesson if 


I can.” 

Was not this a noble boy? And did he not 
beautifully exemplify the precept laid down in 
God’s own word? “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; for in 
so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
bead.” — Youth’s Penny Gazette. : 


A LESSON IN OBEDIENCE. 

“Jack! Jack! here, sir! hie on!” cried 
Charlie, flinging his stick far into the pond. 
Jack didn’t want to go; it wasn’t pleasant 
swimming in among the great lily leaves, that 
would flap against his nose and eyes, and get 
in the way of his feet; so he looked at the 
stick and then at his master, and sat down, 
wagging his tail, as much as to say, ‘ You’re 
a very nice little boy; but there was no need 
of your throwing the stick in the water, and I 
don’t think I’ll oblige you by going after it.” 

But Charlie was determined. He found 
another switch, and by scolding and whipping, 
forced Jack into the water, and made him 
fetch the stick. Ile dropped it on the“bank, 
however, instead of bringing it to his master; 
se he had to go over the performance again 
and again, until he had learned that when 
Charlie told him to go for the stick, he was to 
obey at once. Charlie was satisfied at length, 
and, with Jack at his heels, went home to tell 
his mother about the afternoon’s work. He 
seemed quite proud of it. ‘It was pretty hard 
work, mother,” he said— Jack would mind 
at all until I made him; but now he knows 
that he has to do it, and there will be no more 
trouble with him, you’ll see.” 

‘‘What right have you to expect him to 
mind you?” asked his mother, quietly. 

“Right, mother? Why, he is my dog! 


Uncle John gave him to me, and I do every - 


thing for him. Didn’t I make his kennel my 
own self, and put nice hay in it? And don’t 
I feed him three times every day? And I’m 
always kind to him. I call him ‘nice old 
Jack,’ and pat him, and let him lay his head 
on my knee. Indeed, I think I’ve the best 
right in the world to have him mind me!” 

His mother was cutting out a\jacket. 
She did not look up when Charlie had finis 
but, going on steadily with her work, she said, 
slowly, ‘‘I have a little boy. He is my own. 
He was given to me by my L[leavenly Father. 
I do every thing for him. I make his clothes 
and prepare the food he eats. I teach him his 
lessons and nurse him tenderly when he is 
sick. Many a night have I sat up to watch by 
his side when fever was burning him, and 
daily I pray to God for every blessing upon 
him. I love him. I call bim my dear little 
son. He sits on my lap and goes to sleep with 
his bead on myarm. I think I have the ‘ best 
right in the world’ to expect this little boy to 
obey me; and yet he does not, unless I make 
him as I would have to make a dog.” 

‘‘O, mother!” cried Charlie, tears starting 
to his eyes, ‘I knew it was wrong to disobey 
you; but I never thought before how mean it 
was. Indeed, I do love you, and I’ll try-—I 
really will try—to.mind you as well as Jack 
minds me.” 

Dear Charlie,” said his mother, there is 
a great difference between you and Jack. 
You have a soul. You know what is right. 
because you have been taught from the word 
of God; and you know, too, that the devil and 
your wicked heart will always be persuading 
you todo wrong. That isa trouble which Jack 
cannot have, but neither has he the comfort 
you have; for you can pray to our dear Saviour 
for help, and he will teach you to turn away 
from the wicked whispers of Satan, arid to love 
and obey him alone. When you learn to do 
this, you will not find it difficult to be obedient 
to me; for it will be just the same as obeying 
God, who has said, ‘“‘ Honour thy father and 
thy mother ;’ and where we truly love it is easy 
to obey."— S S. Banner. 


EW MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS.—Pub- 
lished by Mason Brothers, New York.—The 
Cecilia: A Collection of Vocal Music for Semi- 
naries, Institutes, &c. By Sigismond Lasar. With 
a New Course of Progressive Lessons and Vocal 
Exercises, Prepared fur this Work by Dr. Lowell 
Mason. Including also a Short Cantata for Exhi- 
bitions, entitled, ‘“‘The Distribution of Prizes.” 
Price 62% cents. 

Mr. Lasar is teacher of music in the Rutgers 
Institute, Ferris Institute, Institution for the 
Blind, and other Seminaries in New York; and 
this book has been carefully prepared as the 


result of extensive experience and knowledge of. 


the wants of teachers and pupils. 

’ The Musical Casket. A Collection for Soprano 
and Alto Voices, from the Works of the Masters, 
with new Arrangements and Adaptations, with .a 
Selection of Hymns, Chants, Solfeggios, and Exer- 
cises. By Jonathan C. Woodman, Teacher of 
Music in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Public 
Schools of New York City, &c. Price 62)4 cents. 

Mason’s Normal Singer. A Collection of Vocal 
Music for Classes, Schools, and Social Circles. 
With the Elements of Music and Practical Exer- 
cises. By Dr. Lowell Mason. Pp. 192. Price 
eents. 

Music and words have been selected with care- 
ful reference to their character and influence, and 
so united as to make a truly normal blending of 
sense and sound. The music may be sung in one, 
two, or four parts, and is adapted to both adult 
and juvenile classes. 

*..* A copy of either of the above books will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

MASON BROTHERS, Publishers. 
Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 
sep 29—3t 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.— Outlines of The- 
ology. By the Rev. A. A. Hodge. 8vo. $2. 
A Treatise on the Canon and Interpretation of 
Scripture. By Alexander McClelland, D.D., late 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick. 12mo. 75 cents. 
This book we have read thoroughly, and we like 
it well. The title may stem dull, but its contents 
are not—as any one acquainted with the author 
need not be assured.— Evangelist. 


A Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes. By 


the Rev. Charles Bridges. $1. 

The Book and Its Story. By the author of the 
“Missing Link.” 12mo. $1. 

Every student and lover of the word of God 
will be pleased with and edified by a perusal of 
this highly interesting work. We know no other 
source whence such an amount of interesting, 
rare, curious, and valuable facts respecting the 
Bible, and the history of its publication and dis- 
tribution, first in — and then in print, 
can be obtained in so small a compass as in the 
work before us.— Presbyterian Witness. 

My Saviour ; or, Meditations on the Names and 
Titles of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 
John East. 1Smo. 50 cents. 

These meditations are rich in thought, eloquent 
in style, and glowing with devotional feeling. 
They will interest all who love the Saviour, and 
desire to have that love quickened by being re- 
minded of what he is and what he has done for 
them. This American edition is beautifully print- 
ed and bound—a gem for the Christian table or 
for a gift to a pious friend.—Cen. Chris. Herald. 

Peace in Believing. A Memoir of Mrs. East. 
By the Rev. John East. 1$mo. * 50 cents. 

A character eminently spiritual, and a portrai- 
ture it will bless any Christian heart to look 
upon.—New York Observer. 

POCKET EDITION OF 


The Words and Mind of Jesus and the Faithful 


Promiser. All in one volume. 32mo. Gilt, 40 
cents; plain, 30 cents. 
Morning and Night Watches... By the same 


author. 32mo. Gilt edges, 40 cents; plain, 30 cts. 

The Messrs.,,Carter have just issued exceedingly 
neat pocket edjtions of these charming little works 
that have refreshed and quickened so many weary 
souls. Multitudes have already tasted of their 
sweetness, and we hope that in the present form 
they will be the delight of thousands more.—Pres- 
byterian Banner. - 

Lectures to Young Men Delivered in London 
for 1860. 12mo. $1. 

The Reformed Pastor. By the Rev. Richard 
Baxter. Complete edition. 8vo. $2. 

The Haven and the Home. By the author of 
‘Life of Hedley Vicars,” “English Hearts,” &. 
18mo. 10 cents. 

The Children of the Plains. By Aunt Friendly. 
12mo. 40 cents. 

Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay. 


75 cents. 
Pleas for Ragged Schools. By the Rev. Dr. 
By the Rev. John 


Guthrie. 12mo. 60 cents. 
The Province of Reason. 
Young, author of the “Christ of History,” &c 
75 cents. | 
Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHER?, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
sep 29—3t 


HOMPSON BLACK & SON—WNorth-west cor- 


ner of Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 


phia—Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Teas, 


Sugar, Coffee, Flour, Fruit, Spices, Pickles, Pre- 
serves, and every variety of choice Family Gro- 
ceries. Goods delivered in any part of the city, or 
packed securely for the country. sep 15—10t 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 


demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 


tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


mar 31—ly*® West Troy, New York. 


broken cradles. 


-mucilage, being vastly more 


Arch Street Institute for Young Ladies, No. 
1345 Arch Street, one door east of Broad, Phila- 
L. M. Brown, Principal, will re- 
aug 18—8t 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY— Ozford, 

Chester county, Pcnnsylvania.—The Forty- 

fifth Session of this Institution will commence on 

the first Wednesday of November. For particu- 
lars, apply for circulars. july 21—17¢ 


ALLAD SINGING, GUITAR, SACRED 
Music, and Chanting, for private School 
Classes. A thorough instruction, enabling pupils 
to sing pieces of moderate difficulty at sight. 
Terms per Quarter.—Singing, two lessons a 
week, $50; one lesson a weil, $30; private Sing- 
ing lessons, $30; Guitar and Singing, $40. 
ighest city references. French spoken during 
lessons if desired. T. BIS : 
Vocal Academy, 1202 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 
sep 22—4t® 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 

Winter Term of this Institution will begin 

the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 

ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 

ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


NION ACADEMY, No. 5 SOUTH FIP- 
TEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA.— 
Principal, Tuomas D. James. Circulars may be 
had at the rooms, or they will be sent to any 
address. aug 25—tf 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by —— 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf 


No. 556 Broadway, New York. 

LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Witurams, No. 

16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 

most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 

and Window Shades. The largest and finest assort- 

ment in the City, at the lowest prices. 

Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 

promptly attended to, may 5—26t 


STABLISHED IN 1831.—Tue Genesee Far- 
MER —Extraordinary Offer!—Three Months 
for Nothing!—This old and popular Agricultural 
and Horticultural Journal is published at Roches- 
ter, New York, in the very heart of one of the 
best wheat and fruit districts in America. It has 
hundreds of practical and experienced corres- 
 swinbes in all parts of the United States and 
anada. It aims to be the “ Farmers’ Own Paper.” 
In its pages the farmers and fruit-growers of all 
sections interchange their views and record their 
experience. It costs only fifty cents a year, and all 
who subscribe at this time will receive the remain- 
ing numbers of this year free. Fifteen months 
Sor Half a Dollar! 

Send the fifty cents in stamps to JOSEPH 
HARRIS, Rochester, New York; or get one of 
your neighbours to join, and send a dollar bill. 

sep 22~-—4t 


|’ STITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES.— The 


delphia—Miss 
open on Monday, September 3d. 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


O RENT OR FOR SALE.—A very desirable 
Property in the borough of Media, twelve 
miles west of the city of Philadelphia, admirably 
adapted for the purpose of a Boarding-school for 
either sex, ora Summer Boarding-House. The lot 
is 140 by 200 feet, the building 42 by 53 feet, and 
constructed in the most substantial manner. The 
building is furnished with large dining-rooms, 
winter and summer kitchens, pantry, ranges, 
sinks, large clothes-presses, closets, bath-rooms, 
&c. - The location is perfectly healthy, being 365 
feet above the tide-water, and commands an ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding country and of 

the Delaware river. Apply to or address 

JAMES OTTERSON, Jr., 
No. 705 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 
sep 22—4t 


LOCUTION TAUGHT IN CLASS OR PRI- 
VATE.—The Undersigned respectfully in- 
forms his friends and all who feel disposed to 
study the Science of Elocution that he is now 
ready to wait upon such as may favour him, 
either at their own or teacher’s residence. 

Schools visited on reasonable terms. Ladies 
forming classes can be instructed at their own 
residences. Defective Emphasis and Pronuncia- 
tion corrected. 

He refers to the following gentlemen, who are 
acquainted with his abilities as an Elocutionist, 
viz:—Rev. Charles Wadsworth, D.D., Professor 
James Bryan, M. D., Dr. Ard, No. 616 Arch street, 
Rev. W. M. Rice, Philadelphia. 

s. L. ADAMS, 
No. 1306 Melon street, corner of Bankson, first 
street below Coates, Philadelphia. 
sep 22—8t _ 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL ACADEMY.—The duties of this Aca- 
demy will be resumed at No. 1104 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, on Monday, September 3d, 
at nine o’clock, A. M. 
Cards of terms, &c., may be obtained at No. 606 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or at the Rooms. 
W. R. MAC ADAM, M. A., Principal. 
sep 1—+tf 


ANTED—A Teacher fora Parochial School. 

He must be competent to teach Latin, 

Greek, and Mathematics, and a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. Salary $400. Address 

Rev. E. R. BOWER, 

Wappingers Falls, Dutchess county, New York. 

sep 15—4t* 

NEW WORK.—The Life and Times of Herod 

the Great, as connected Historically and 

Prophetically with the coming of Christ, with 

Incidental Portraitures of Noted Persons of the 

Age. By William M. Willett. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Price $1. 

The aim of the writer is to establish the mind 
in the faith of Christ, to impress it with a just 
idea of those wonderful Providential arrangements 
by which God was preparing the world for the 
ushering in of the Christian dispensation. 

It is a valuable vade mecum for the scholar. 

It is a prize for every Christian. 

It is valuable to Clergymen and Sabbath-school 
teachers. 

It will be found deeply interesting to every gene- 
ral reader. 

2&3 Agents wanted, liberal commissions al- 
lowed. 

Single copies sent to any address, free of post- 
age, on receipt of the price. Address 

J. 8. GARRISON & CO., 
31 South Sixth street (2d story), Philadelphia. 
sep 29—2t* 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most —S styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS'S New Store, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadel phia. 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 

in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch! 

Save the Pieces'—As accidents will happen, even 

in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 

have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household ean afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for gy A. 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet- makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 

hesive. “ Useful 


in every house.” 


N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 
Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 
Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 
Box No. 3600, New York. 
Jar Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
Four, Ei gat and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 
A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
~—_ ten times its cost annually to every house- 
old. 


Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, | 


Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farcy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note or 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 

From the Press, Philadelphia, October 7, 1859. 

Preparep Giue.—To have a fa- 
vourite piece of china chipped or broken, a pet 
book with its binding torn, a nice piece of furni- 
ture fractured, is a terrible and tem per-destroying 
nuisance. Not without remedy, as we can testify. 
Mr. Spalding, who advertises his “‘ Prepared Glue” 
in the Press to-day, sent us some of it yesterday. 
We devoted two hours to its practical application 
—result, two carved chairs completely restored, 
many odds and ends of china and glass made fit 
for use, a tattered map made as good as new, 
several daguerreoty pe-cases renovated, and an old 
folio edition of Herodotus and Homer, printed in 
the year 1500, whose antique boards (literally 
boardsy were split, made strong enough to last for 
another century or two. We might have mended 
any quantity of Children’s broken toys, but caved 
in after an hour at the worst of them. This 
Prepared Glue, which is & liquid about as thick as 
glue, and apptied by @ brush, which accompanies 
each bottle, is so indispensable in a house that we 
now wonder how we could have gone without it. 


dec 31—ly. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
J FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
poe choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


October 6, 1860, 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor. 
dentown, New Jersey.—Rev. Joun H. Baax- 
Ley, A. M., President.—This Institution is situated 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, two and 
three-quarters hours ride from New York, and one 
and a quarter from Philadelphia. The Location 
is unsurpassed for Beauty and Healthfulness. 
Each Department is under the charge of experi- 
enced and competent Teachers. The French Lan- 
uage is taught by a Native, and spoken in the 
Famil - Gentlemen and Lady Music Teachers. 
The Buildings have been much spay sr and 
improved during the t year. The facilities 
for Illustration in the Natural Sciences bave been 
much increased by the recent purchase of a 
Museum of Natural History, embracing about 
Five Hundred Specimens, and costing originally 
abou Fourteen Hundred Dollars. 
2 For Catalogues apply at 431 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, or address the Principal at 
rdentown, New Jersey. aug 4—13t* 


EACHER WANTED —A Teacher is wanted 

by the first of October, as an Assistant in an 
Academy in Virginia. A pleasant situation and a 
moderate salary offered. Address, stating age, &c., 


_ PRESBYTERIA 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
sep 22—3t Philadelphia. 


-OSELAND FEMALE INSTITU CE—JZarts- 
ville, Bucks County, Pennaylvania.—The 
Winter Session will commence on Wednesday, 
November 7. Access by North Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Old York Road Station, thence by 
Omnibus. Address 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, Principal. 
sep 22—8t 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Elizabeth, New Jersey.—Pupils are 
propenss for College or for the active pursuits of 
ife. Further information and Circulars can be 
obtained at the Bookstore of William S. & Alfred 
Martien, No. 606 Chestnut street, or of James 
Dunlap, Esq., President of the Union Bank, Phila- 
delphia. aug 11—13t 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 

Delaware.—Grounds embrace nearly two 

acres; House heated throughout and thoroughly 
ventilated. Two pupils occupy a room. 

Board and Tuition in English, $150 per scholas- 
tic year. Music, French, and Drawing at Pro- 
fessor’s prices. 

Next Session commences the first Monday in 
September. For Catalogues address 

Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., Principal. 
aug 18—10t* 


FEMALE SEMINARY 


—Lawrenceville, New Jersey.—The Winter 
ssion will commence on Thursday, the Ist of 
November. 
Rev. C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
sep 8—St 


EST JERSEY ACADEM Y—Bridgeton, New 
Jersey.—Joun Gosman, A. M., Principal.— 
This Institution is under the care of the Presby. 
tery of West Jersey. Its location is high, airy, 
anc healthy. The grounds are large, and the 
building and accommodations unsurpassed. Able 
and experienced teachers are employed. Terms 
for board aud tuition in Classical and English 
branches $40 per quarter. Next session com- 
mences on Wednesday, 5th inst. 

For Circular and further information address 
the Principal. - 
 References.—Rev. S. B. Jones, D. D., Bridgeton ; 
Rev. J. C. Backus, D. D., Baliimore; Rev. Joseph 
McElroy, D.D., New York City; William 8. Mar- 
tien and H. N. Thissel, Philadelphia. 

sep 8—10t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. The wine 
ter session will commence November 1, and con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. Parents and guardians 
desiring to place their daughters or wards in a 

first-class school will please apply to 

Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 


aug 25—St Principal and Superintendent. 


EWTOWN ACADEMY—At Newtown, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania.—The object of this 
Institution is to educate thoroughly in all branches 
taught in our best schools, in connection with the 
most careful, moral, and religious training. The 
location is notoriously delightful and healthful 
and is accessible daily from Philadelphia and 
Bristol by stage. The next session will open on 
Monday, the 15th day of October next. For Cir- 
cular and further particulars apply to 
S. A. McELHINNY, Principal. 
References.—The Faculties of Princeton College 
and Theological Seminary; Rev. H. F. Lee, New- 
town, Pa.; Rev. H. G. Hinsdale, Germantown, Pa.; 
Rev. James Callen, Trenton, N. J.; Rev. A. H. 
Brown, May’s Landing, N. J.; Mr. G. Combs, 
Principal of Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia. 
aug 25—Sst* 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE — Norris. 

town, Pennsylvania.—The Winter Session of 

this Institution will commence on Tuesday, the 
23d of October. : . 

For Circulars, with full particulars, address 

sep S—6t* J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 
AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty. Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers and CortLanp SaunpeErs, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. f. B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, ali of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 


spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Tuscarora Aca- 
demy will open its Forty-ninth Session on 
the Ist of November next. Instruction in Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, and Ger- 
man, is given by experienced teachers. Terma, 
$65 per session of five months. Parental care, 
thorough instruction, and kind treatment, are be- 
stowed upon all the pupils. Those who cannot be 
properly influenced by such means are not permit- — 
ted to remain. For Circulars, containing testi- 
monialy from parents, pnpils, and Professors of 
Colleges, as to the system of training and its 
results, opply to 
J. H. SHUMAKER, A. M., Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 29—6t 
JJRIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streeta, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Stee] Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c._—« 

No dealer in Trunks, or travéller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 
No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. = 
mar 31—12m 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D'Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting. &«. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


COTCH GRANITE MONUMENTS.—The Enb- 
scriber has in Yard, near Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, Monuments of the (Red) Peterhead*Granite, 
Drawings of which he will send by Mail, or will 
import to order. 
American Granite for Building or Monumental 


urposes shi to order. 
DER EDWARDS, 


Granite Dealer, Brooklyn, New York. 
aug 4—13t* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Ptila- 
— and No. 680 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. Al] subscribers who do not give express — 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wie 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. - 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 
year, ‘ $45.00 


With an additional copy to the agent. 

{i The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pros 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

| WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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